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the hospitalities of his stall to a native of France. 
MENZAL’S PIES. Being a true Austrian, the cobbier felt called upon to 
Ir was the time when spring and winter meet at | hate the French; being a good Catholic, he contemned 
the vernal equinox; the wind was from the west, | them as the countrymen of Voltaire; and as none of 
the rain was heavy, the Danube was rising, and there | his ancestors had ever been executed, he considered 
was great trepidation and hasty packing up in those | himself in very low company, for a charitable German 
low-lying streets in the oldest part of Vienna, which | proverb asserts that most of the French deserve 
have had the benefit of his visits ever since they were | hanging. At the time of our story, the long-winded 
built. One man, however, sat undisturbed amid the | feud between the Houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon 
general terror, working away in his stall at the top of | had been finished by an alliance which was to last 
a steep and crooked lane. ‘The waters had never been | for ever. The Austrian kaiser’s sister shared the 
known to rise so high as that ground; it was the slope | throne of France, and nothing more serious than the 
of an ancient earthen rampart thrown up at the back | affair of the diamond necklace had yet troubled the 
of the old castle, when tie last Tatar army invaded | dancing, dressing days of Marie Antoinette. But 
Europe; and the man wiuo worked in composed con- | at the cobbler’s stand-point, national antipathies do 
sciousness of that fact vas named Ludwig Menzal.!| not disappear behind treaty-parchments and royal 
Ludwig held the rank of a cobbler, which might be | weddings. The artisans and burghers of Vienna con- 
considered hereditary in his family, his father and | tinued to repeat proverbs as flattering to their Gallic 
grandfather having practised the same gentle craft. | neighbours as the above mentioned ; and the democracy 
His business was not extensive, tle popular account | of Paris occasionally recollected that their queen was 
of Ludwig’s operations being that he mended one hole, | an Austrian. Ludwig’s worst suspicions were con- 
and made two. His fortune consisted of a yearly | firmed by a little conversation. The stranger was a 
increasing family; his house was the neighbouring | Frenchman; he had come to Vienna in search of his 
cellar; and his life was governed by that ancient and | fortune, and a cousin supposed to occupy an influential 
greatly followed rule of conduct—the apron-string. | position in that courtly city. He had found neither 
Nevertheless, Ludwig had found out for himself three | cousin nor fortune, had no money, no friends, and no 
causes of pride: first, that he was a true Austrian; | employment. It was a bad case; and notwithstand- 
secondly, that he was a good Catholic; and thirdly, that | ing his national claims on the cobbler’s scorn and 
none of his house or lineage had ever been executed. | aversion, Ludwig could not help seeing that the 
He was musing on these subjects of congratulation, | man was cold, hungry, and tired. To ask him into 
and endeavouring to cobble the heel of an old boot for | the family-supper was more than a husband accus- 
the night-watchman of the district, who, being one | tomed to the yoke could venture on; but St Crispin 
of the most distinguished of his customers, was also | suggested a worthy expedient. Nobody but a saint 
one of the most crusty. His light was growing dim, | could have inspired such kindly cunning. ‘The pious 
for the night was falling fast, and the rain still faster. | frauds of all the ages were nothing to it. The cobbler 
He knew that Frau Menzal was in rather a stormy | waited quietly till his nose informed him the supper 
temper, for her voice could be heard above the screams | was ready, then he stepped in and told Madame 
of the seven children in the cellar; but the supper | Menzal tliat he could save a candle-end and finish 
was in preparation; he sniffed the kraut; when his | that boot by taking his share with him to the stall. 
eye was caught by the figure of a man seeking | The saving of anything was sure to meet with Madame 
shelter in the doorway opposite. He was not ragged, | Menzal’s warmest approbation; like most German 
but his clothes seemed thin. He could not be rich, | wives, she was a great economist; the state of the 
or he would not have stood there in such an even- | family finances made her abilities in that line by no 
ing; besides, Ludwig thought there was something | means superfluous; and the frau congratulated her- 
very cold and hungry-looking about him. ‘There | self for many a day on the improvement which her 
was room for two in the stall; the frau was busy | precept and example had at length effected on her 
scolding within; and unmindful of probable conse- | less careful spouse. 
quences, the kindly cobbler beckoned to the stranger,| Whatever disparaging remarks the son of Gaul 
who lost no time in availing himself of the proffered | might have made among his native vines on sour 
refuge. The moment he got in, his thanks were | kraut, anise-seed cheese, bread like a deal-board, and 
poured forth, fervent and manifold, but in such bad | German cookery in general—the said kraut, bread, 
German, that Ludwig knew he must be an outsider; | and cheese which should have formed the cobbler’s 
and a second glance shewed him that he had offered | supper, went down with a celerity which astonished 
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Ludwig, who sat by hoping that his better-half would 
not find out the road they had taken, and wondering 
whether or not his visitor had ever eaten a Christian 
meal before. 

‘ Well, friend,’ he said, in reply to the profuse thanks 
which had to serve him for supper, ‘I am sorry I 
can’t give you a bed; my family is large, and we have 
little room. (He might have said the frau would not 
allow it; but Ludwig was judicious, and liked to look 
the master when he could.) I wish you could find 
your cousin, or get some situation; but if you like to 
sleep in the stall, my leather apron does not make a 
bad pillow. You need not be too late rising, for the 
police keep a sharp look-out on vagrants—strangers, 
I mean; and though I have not much to spare, 
you ’ll be welcome to a share of my supper any night 
you can’t get a better one, only my wife’s rather 
nervous about foreigners, and it will be better not to 
let her see you.’ 

The stranger had got over being particular about 
his sleeping accommodations. He thanked Ludwig 
once more in his broken German, laid himself down 
in the corner where he sat, and fell fast asleep without 
the leather apron. That he might, however, enjoy the 
said luxury, Ludwig made haste to finish the boot, 
folded his apron neatly, and slipped it under the head 
of the sleeper, who never woke ; but the cobbler noted, 
by the glimmer of a street-lamp which shone in, that 
he was young, handsome, and had very white hands. 
Having made these observations, Ludwig retired with 
his empty dish to the cellar, where he dreamed all that 
hungry night of despatching unknown quantities of 
kraut, brought in china basins by wet Frenchmen ; 
and in the morning was rewarded with the choicest 
curses of the night-watch, who declared that he never 
saw viler cobbling executed, even by Ludwig himself. 
One comfort, however, remained—Madame Menzal got 
no scent of the stranger; he had departed before she 
looked out in the morning; but the frau’s remarks on 
her husband’s performance at the breakfast-table 
savoured more of wonder than compliment. 

The Danube kept his promise, and laid all the 
lower streets under water to the first-floors. Ludwig’s 
cellar remained safe and dry at the top of that steep 
lane, and there was a deal of extra cobbling to be 
done on the shoes which people wore out conveying 
their goods and families out of the river’s reach. He 
sat late in his stall, to get the work done; and as 
madame had found out that he could save a candle- 
end by the business, she insisted on his supper being 
eaten there, and Ludwig was thinking of some excuse 
for altering that arrangement, since for three even- 
ings in that week his kraut, &c., had to be shared 
with the unlucky stranger, who came according to 
invitation, and slept in the stall. On the fourth day, 
the evening being dry and fine, madame herself came 
out to encourage his exertions, and a trembling of 
heart seized on the cobbler, but this time without 
reason; the hungry Frenchman did not appear. Wet 
and dry, the evenings came and went; the shoes were 
cobbled, the river retired. Ludwig’s customers 
returned to their flooded homes, with not a penny 
to pay him. Waiting was the word on all sides; 
yet the seven children must be fed, and Ludwig had 
made up his mind that charity began at home, and 
must end there for the present. If the stranger came, 
there should be no supper for him. These inhospi- 
table resolutions were as superfluous as his terrors 
had been; the hungry Frenchman came no more, 
Ludwig concluded that he had found his great cousin, 
and grown too proud to acknowledge him ; just what 


might be expected from a Frenchman. But the cobbler 
had something more to think of. Money continued 
scarce with him and his customers; bread was rising; 
a share of the family-supper would not be worth 
having now; his breakfast and dinner were no better; 
and one morning there was likely to be a solemn fast 
kept in the cellar. The frau thought they should all 
sleep over the breakfast-hour, and think they had it; 
but Ludwig considered such a subterfuge unworthy 
of a man and an Austrian. He rose and went forth 
to his stall as usual in the early gray of the morning, 
and was taking up his leather apron to gird it on as 
became the descendant of a line of cobblers, when 
what should appear to his astonished and delighted 
eyes but a large and magnificent pie! 

There it stood, without explanation or apology, in 
a dish finer than any he had dreamed of, quietly 
deposited under the apron. He broke off a morsel of 
the crust, and tasted it; there was no delusion, but 
genuine paste of a richer quality than had ever passed 
his lips before. Here was something better than sleep- 
ing for the frau and the seven. Pies do not come 
of their own accord ; whoever placed it there, intended 
them to eat it. Some good Christian had taken pity 
on their necessity ; and with these arguments in his 
mind and on his tongue, Ludwig lost no time in rousing 
his family to their good-fortune. They made as little 
delay in availing themselves of what Providence had 
sent them. Under their united exertions, the magni- 
ficent pie disappeared. It was a breakfast whose like 
had never been made in the cellar; the best of 
venison, the choicest of spice, and the most perfect of 
baking had formed that matchless dish; and when 
the earthen-ware which contained it was scraped and 
washed, the frau declared it was a utensil quite above 
their station, so she prudently took it to the Jews’ 
quarter, and sold it to haggling Moses for half a florin. 
Ludwig had great fears that somebody would come 
back for the dish, but nobody came. The seven 
children could talk of nothing but pies for that and 
the following day. It kept them all from feeling the 
want of bread or money till the third morning, when 
sleeping was again resolved upon, and Ludwig, going 
forth to his stall with wonted manhood, found beneath 
his leather apron, which, like a regular German, he 
had folded and laid in the same spot for fifteen years, 
a dish as large as the first, and containing a splendid 
pudding. With all manner of blessings on the 
generous donor, it was transferred to the cellar, and 
finished. Haggling Moses gave another half-florin 
for the dish. The children began to calculate on pies 
and puddings coming their way, nor were their fond 
expectations disappointed, for every third morning, 
as sure as the cobbler lifted his leather apron, there 
lay under it some choice dish of pastry, fish, or game. 
On the meagre-days, which have been always strictly 
observed in pious Vienna, the delicacy belonged to 
Lent; but the Menzal family would willingly have 
observed that season of mortification all the year 
round, could they have got such dishes to keep it on. 

The pies, the puddings, and the fish swimming in 
butter, came day after day, and week after week. 
The inhabitants of the cellar grew, one and all, fat 
and rosy, till their neighbours were astonished at 
their good looks; but whence the supplies came, 
neither Ludwig nor his frau could discover. He had 
watched in the stall, and she at the cellar-window, 
till both grew cold and sleepy, but nobody came 
up or down the lane all night, yet there the dish 
would be found in the morning, neatly placed 
under the leather apron. It is a known fact that 
few of us mortals can let well alone, and Madame 
Menzal was no exception to that rule; having less 
to think of in the matter of breakfast and dinner, her 
entire attention, with all the weight of woman’s 
curiosity upon it, was turned to the mystery of the 
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dishes. She could not solve it. She had quarrelled 
with all her neighbours from her earliest days of 
settlement at the top of the lane, and did not care for 
talking to any of them on the subject, lest she might 
get suspected of practising the black-art. With 
herself and with Ludwig she canvassed it as long as 
her eyes kept open, and at length arrived at the 
conclusion, that as there were no Christians good 
enough to send a poor family such very fine things, 
the whole business must be a snare of Satan to entrap 
their souls. Her husband dissented from this doctrine 
with all his heart. He liked the good things thus 
quietly provided for him, and argued that it was rather 
some saint who had taken a special interest in them, 
as the great Adversary would never help them, surely, 
to observe the meagre-days. The frau was confounded, 
but not convinced. Between Satan and the saints, it 
was a most difficult problem, and in her perplexity 
she bethought her of the woman’s grand resource—her 
confessor. Ludwig was firm against consulting him, 
partly because, though a good Catholic, he had doubts 
that the savoury supplies which rejoiced his own and 
his children’s hearts, came in a fashion not likely to 
be approved by his reverence, and partly because he 
had not paid his Easter dues. Such considerations 
had no weight with the troubled conscience of his 
spouse, and one evening, after having had her share 
of a rich game-pie, rather difficult of digestion, the 
honest woman made her way to the priest. 

Madame Menzal’s spiritual adviser had done duty 
in his poor and populous parish for almost fifty years. 
Having seen executions for witchcraft and sorcery, the 
old man believed sincerely in them both: they afforded 
the readiest explanation for everything out of the 
common course. The mysterious dishes belonged to 
that order; he had never met with a more striking 
instance of the Enemy’s craft. It was plain to himself, 
and he soon made it plain to his penitent, that the 
Evil One was at the bottom of the pies and puddings. 
Prepared for any alarming discovery, the cobbler’s 
wife was easily persuaded that her soul and those of 
all her family were in danger, and their only chance 
of escape from Satan was to give immediate informa- 
tion to the police. The police were accordingly 
informed as quickly as she could carry the news to 
the commissary’s office. The commissary sent a 
dispatch to the minister ; the minister sent another 
to Prince Kaunitz; Prince Kaunitz sent a note back 
to the minister; and within two hours, Ludwig Menzal, 
his seven children, and the entire furniture of his 
cellar and stall, including the leather apron, were 
carried away to the police-office. The arrests of the 
day did not end there ; haggling Moses, together with 
his household, all the crockery-ware to be found in his 
miscellaneous shop, all the customers who had bought 
the dishes from him, all who had eaten out of them at 
their tables, all who had looked at and did not buy 
them, were safe in the grasp of the legal authorities. 

Vienna, like the rest of the Austrian empire, 
reposed at that time under the settling sway of the 
minister above named. Most readers of history know 
that he held the reins of government for some thirty 
years in spite of three emperors, and bequeathed 


number of his wigs, the depth of his diplomacy, and 
his general determination that everything in this 
world should stand at the point where he found it. 
His Highness knew that the spirit of innovation was 
abroad in those days; there were people talking of 
equal laws and taxation in France, though it was nine 
years yet to the taking of the Bastile. Prince Kaunitz 
did not recognise the possibility of such events; the 
sorcery which troubled the old priest had long ago 
lost its terrors for court and palace people; but His 


Highness thought there might be some secret 


society concerned with the cobbler’s dishes. His own 
dinner had some disturbing consequences that day. 
His seven secretaries had observed with affright that 
the prince had assumed the shortest and most frizzled 
of his six hundred wigs, which always indicated the 
extreme height of ill-humour, and they felt quite 
prepared to write his peremptory orders for a general 
arrest and a searching investigation. 

The Marquis de Beauvais had been sent that 
Easter to Vienna as an envoy-extraordinary, charged 
with the condolence of Versailles to Joseph IL, on 
the decease of his imperial mother, which had left 
him as much of independent sovereignty as Kaunitz 
would allow. The marquis was a man of no party; 
the rights of the people and the privileges of the 
nobility were alike no concern to him. ‘Let there be 
peace in my day,’ was M. de Beauvais’ motto; he 
was therefore a favourite with everybody in power. 
Prince Kaunitz entertained him with the grandest of 
state-dinners, and the choicest of his cuisine, of which 
the marquis only remembered that he had seen, 
marshalling the dishes @ la Frangaise, Jean Router, 
the skilful chef who had prepared dinners and suppers 
not yet forgotten in his own Adtel in Versailles. 
The marquis was meditating on what his entertainer 
might have meant by that tap on his snuff-box when 
they drank the health of his Most Christian Majesty, 
when his valet came to tell him that one of the 
prince’s servants was below, wishing to speak with 
him a moment in private. 

‘Shew him up here,’ said the marquis. ‘Tell him 
T am alone in the library; and, Alphonse, you are a 
lad of discretion; here is the key; when he is fairly 
in, just step quietly into my study, and keep as near 
the door beside me here as you please. Well to have 
a witness to any proposal from Kaunitz,’ he muttered 
to himself as the confidential valet departed to exe- 
cute his orders. In a minute or two the prince’s 
servant appeared. 

‘Does he really send his cook on such errands?’ 
thought the marquis, for it was Jean Router, who 
made his old master a very confused bow, and hoped 
his honour would pardon him. 

‘No offence, my good Jean; I am glad to find you 
in such good service. Pray, is it on your own or your 
master’s account you come to see me?’ 

‘On my own, your honour. I knew you were 
always kind, and I hope you will do something to 
help me out of this bad business,’ 

‘What business, Jean? Sit down, and tell your 
story.’ 

‘ Well, marquis,’ said Jean, seating himself with the 
confidence of an old and valued chef de cuisine, ‘you 
remember your nephew, M. St Helleré, and the trouble 
he got into with those verses about the diamond neck- 
lace. You know he took flight, for fear of the Bastile; 
and where should the poor young man come but to 
Vienna, because, as I honestly believe, Madame 
Valentine was dancing in the ballet here. Well, young 
men will be foolish ; but in his flight he had left every- 
thing behind him; was too proud to make his wants 
known to some of his friends, and afraid that most of 


| them would betray him to the police; had no money 
them to his worthy successor, son-in-law, and pupil— | 


Prince Metternich; that he was renowned for the | 


at all; and, in short, was very near starving. Indeed, 
marquis, he would have been starved before I found 
him out, taking shelter from the rain in the porch of 
the Capuchin Church, where the patron saint of your 
family must have sent me to say my prayers, one 
Saturday evening, if it had not been for the charity 
of a poor cobbler, with a shrew of a wife, and seven 
children. The generous soul gave him his own supper 
more than one night, and let him sleep in his stall, for 
he dared not take him indoors. Think of that, for a 
mere German; and you may judge how hard up the 
poor young man must have been when he swallowed 
their horrid kraut and detestable cheese, after the 
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plats I have had the honour to set before him at your| a great deal of his time looking out for hungry 
own table! So much for verse-making; nothing good | Frenchmen on wet evenings; and the tale went in 
ever came of it to my knowledge! But when I found | the best circles by the name of Menzal’s Pies. 

M. St Helleré, and got my friend, the innkeeper of the 
Three Eagles, to look after him, I knew that Vienna 
was not the safest quarters for a boy who had written BORN IDIOTS BRED SANE. 
about the diamond necklace; so, with the help of my | Tnere is an old proverb which says, ‘It is never too 
other friend, the prince’s Russian courier, I smuggled | late to learn ;’ and no Englishman need be ashamed 
him off to Petersburg. He had always talents, and | to say that he has learned some things from ‘the 
has got a post of some sort in the Prussian embassy ;| new country.’ It was in Pennsylvania that attention 
no doubt, he’ll be coming home some of these years | was first paid upon a public scale to the care and 
with a Russian countess as rich as two Jews. But | mental improvement of idiots, or ‘ Lorn idiots,’ as they 
now I am coming to the after-piece, which happens to | are often termed, as a distinction to the hopeless 
be the worst of the play. His Highness the Prince | cases where a naturally sound intellect has been 
has such a great dislike to hear death mentioned—I | destroyed by some illness or external injury. Travel- 
understand it grows stronger as he grows old—that | lers saw and brought home accounts of the wonder- 
nobody, on pain of dismissal, dare tell him that any | ful cures effected by constant medical attendance, 
friend, relation, or acquaintance of his has gone that | combined with a gradual development of the various 
way. I don’t presume to judge great people, but I will | powers of the mind; and at last the public at home 
say His Higliness has his tempers, though in one thing | took it up unanimously, and raised subscriptions to 
he sets a pious example ; for such is his dutifulness to | build asylums for imbecile children of the poor. 

his aunt, the Landgravine Matilda Elizabeth, that for| Earlswood, the asylum of which I shall attempt to 
the last twenty years he has sent Her Serenity the | tell in this paper, is situated a short distance from 
choicest dish from his own table twice every week. | the Redhill Station, upon the London and Brighton 
Now, it happened to be the will of Providence that Her | Railway, and is under the patronage of the Queen 
Serenity should leave this world exactly three years ago; | and the Prince Consort. It is calculated to accom- 
but as the prince could not be told of her departure, | modate 400 children; but at present, owing to the 
he continued to send the dishes; and they were sold, | small number of subscribers, onl) 286 can be admitted, 
among the other perquisites of my oflice, till I found | while from a list of annual candidates as large as 140 
how nobly the cobbler had behaved. Such goodness | or 150, the funds will only permit 20 to be chosen; 
should not go unrewarded, said I to myself; and then, | sadder still, it has not the means of keeping incurable 
you see, I was vain enough to think of acting the cases; but after a certain time, the poor idiot must 
benevolent fairy. ‘The poor man never knew where | return to his friends, or be thrown upon the world, 


the fine dishes came from. Let me tell your honour, | excepting the few cases where so much good has been 


I took some pains with them, and the poor German | effected that the patient can earn his or her living by 
has got a knowledge of pies and puddings that might | remaining as a servant in the asylum. 

serve his betters. Every morning, just before it got Everything in connection with the building has 
light, or we had retired to bed—for the prince is the | been arranged with the one grand view—an outward 
latest man in Vienna—I slipped out with the last-sent | and imperceptible education of a weak mind. It is 
dish, and laid it quietly under his leather apron in| erected upon a commanding hill, from which the 
the stall. I don’t know how long it might have gone | country is seen for miles, crowded with living and 
on, but women are always doing mischief. The | striking objects of everyday interest. The very com- 


cobbler’s wife told her confessor; the confessor | 
made her believe it must be done by magic, and sent 
her to tell the police; they have arrested the whole 
family, and I cannot say how many more, The 
prince thinks there is a secret society at work. 
They will frighten and cross-question the poor cobbler 
till he swears anything they like; and some score of 
innocent people will get into prison through my 
frolic. For the sake of all the saints, and the good 
suppers I cooked you, help me, M. de Beauvais !’ 
There never was such laughter at the French 
embassy as when the envoy-extraordinary explained 
the mystery which had engaged tie attention of the 
Austrian police to the resident ambassador. Both 
were politic men, and it was a cause of considerable 
debate which should clear up the matter to Prince | 
Kaunitz. The marquis at length undertook the task, 
as the mischief had been done in paying off his | 
nephew’s obligations. He must have managed it | 
dexterously, for His Highness asked him to many an 
after-dinner, though the dishes to the deceased land- 
gravine were discontinued, and Jean Router lost 
that valuable addition to his perquisites. The 
accomplished chef was too indispensable to meet 
with any further reprisals. The Menzals, with all 
their furniture, were restored to the cellar and stall; 
haggling Moses was released, together with his 
crockery-ware and his customers. ‘The cobbler’s 
wife, in her woe for the good things they could expect 
no more, made the story so public, that the com- 
missary of police sent her a warning. Obedient 
Vienna, after that, ventured to laugh only in its 
sleeve at the prince’s attentions to his departed | 


aunt; but it was said that honest Ludwig spent | common everyday scenes. The act of swinging a 


monest events, even the regular passing of the trains, 
assist the work of the teacher. They are gradually 
imprinted upon the memory, and a knowledge of them 
attained; and this natural teaching is the great basis 
upon which those who have charge of imbeciles 
build their hopes of overcoming the bad tendencies 
which are so generally the accompaniments of this 
great affliction. 

The visitor to Earlswood is first conducted to a 
large reception-hall, round which hang drawings, &c., 
the work of the pupils, who, to judge them by these 
performances, can scarcely be believed to be idiots. 

From a large handsome dining-room, you proceed to 
the play-rooms, arranged on what may be called a 
graduated principle, beginning with the most childish 
amusements, for new-comers, and advancing step by 
step until they arrive at the highest class. This 
system has an admirable effect; a degree of com- 
panionship is encouraged; and each room is placed 
under the charge of an attendant, who watches the 
slightest indication of interest, and is ready, by 
instantaneous attention, to keep alive the flickering 
spark; and thus the latent powers are stimulated 
into energy. 

As the play-rooms are devoted to quiet games, 
there is a large room below for wet days; and here 
the dents in the ceiling give ocular evidence of the 
enthusiasm with which the favourite game of foot- 
ball is pursued. 

Out of doors, there is a large gymnasium; and 
this is made a part of their education, as it seems 
the established rule to begin operations with the 
bodily faculties, combined, as I mentioned before, with 
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properly directed stroke with a bat, in fact, is an 


It is a touching circumstance, that religious 


evidence of intellect, and must influence the mind; | instruction makes a greater impression upon the 


for there is mind in an imbecile, though clouded by a | patients than any othier. 


deranged organisation, combined with a feeble nervous 
system. 

The next rooms, after those of the payment cases 
and the attendants, are the workshops, upon the same 
system as the play-rooms. In the first, the children 
learn the important lesson of sitting still, by picking 
cocoa-fibre for mats. This step is the most trying of 
all. Very few idiots can or will rest for a minute; 
and it requires great coaxing, and the inducement of 
some employment which strikes their fancy, to excite 
them tothe trial. First, their interest is awakened ; 
then the mind must exert itself in regulating the 
actions of the hand, the voluntary muscles of which 
have hitherto been inactive; and it is touching to 
watch the pride which they exhibit when they over- 
come this first difficulty. 

The next step, after picking the fibre, is plaiting 
it; but this comes comparatively easy, as the fingers 
can now be controlled; and the work goes on with 
speed and regularity. The final appearance of the 
cocoa-fibre is in the form of coloured mats and hearth- 
rugs, which are made a profitable employment, as 
what are not used to supply the house are easily 
sold. 

Then there are rooms for tailors, shoemakers, car- 
penters, and basket-makers; and as the visitor pro- 
ceeds through these, he will find it difficult to realise 
the thought that these busy workers are of stinted 
mental endowment, were it not for the little eccen- 
tricities which occur every now and then in some 
word, noise, or movement. 

So far, I have only spoken of the male department; 
the division appropriated to the girls is conducted 
upon exactly the same principle, varied only in con- 
sideration of their sex, and here, too, are the same 
touching scenes. 

The sclool-rooms of both departments are equally 
similar; in both, the first requisite is crder, which is 
established in spite of the seeming insuperable diffi- 
culties. Obedience is taught by firmness, combined 
with kindness, no punishment being permitted; and 


A clergyman, the Rev. 
Edwin Sydney, writing upon the asylum, says: 
‘Every ray of light communicated to them seems 
to converge to this focus. I have never been more 
delighted than by their answers to questions on the 
simple narratives and plain truths of the gospel. In 
all that relates to the goodness of God in creation 
and redemption, the masters assert they shew a feeling 
far beyond what they exhibit on other topics.’ 
Out-of-door labour is also one of the modes 
employed in their education, and a farm of ninety 
acres is cultivated principally by the exertions of the 
patients. They weed, dig, drain, and pick off the 
stones, displaying great'activity and diligence. They 
are particularly fond of the animals, and claim the 
sheep and lambs as their especial property. 

In the kitchen-garden, little plots are given to the 
boys, and some of them are kept with great neatness 
and regularity of cropping. This garden contains 
seven acres, and is worked by nine pupil-gardeners, 
with the help of a little superintendence. While 
inspecting the rooms and grounds, many deeply inter- 
esting traits in the character of the poor inmates are 
communicated to the visitor, and he cannot fail to be 
struck with wonder at the strange caprices which 
nature exhibits in her handiwork. Some of the children 
are painfully deformed, whilst others are perfectly 
formed, and many really beautiful. Perhaps the 
most curious cases are the deaf and dumb, or dumb 
alone. One of the boys, who liad never spoken, and 
was supposed to be dumb, became very ill, and while 
confined to his bed, suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Why do I 
suffer thus?’ Another, who had been at the asylum 
for some time, and never made an attempt to articu- 
late, began to sing a chant in the middle of the night, 
while he thought the others were asleep. 

Dr Down, the superintendent, tells a curious story 
of one of his elder pupils, whom we had remarked in 
the shoemakers’ room. His talent for historical facts 
is so great, that it is almost impossible to puzzle him; 
he is also an expert cook, and took his turn with the 
others in the kitchen. One day, on removing the 


none but those who have experienced the task, can | dinner table-cloth, some one made a remark upon him: 


realise the amount of tact and sagacity it requires to 
gain the necessary influence which each teacher must 
possess. To teach an idiot, who has hitherto little or 
no power of articulation, to speak distinctly, and make 
use of the proper words to express his meaning, is a 
trying work, and can only be the result of extreme 
gentleness and patience. Great assistance is found 
in the use of models of animals, which are held up to 
be named. From this, if it is practicable, they are 
advanced to reading and writing, then to arithmetic, 
writing from dictation, and drawing; of the last, they 
are very fond. An anecdote is related of one of the 
boys who first attempted to draw upon his pocket- 
handkerchief; and upon this being noticed, and 
materials given, he advanced rapidly, until he became 
an excellent draughtsman, and can now dispose of his 
drawings at a good price. He has also shewn great 
skill in making the model of a man-of-war, every 
part of which is in just proportion, and strictly 
correct. It appears he had great difficulty in curving 
the planks; but at last found out that by boiling the 
wood he could render it pliable. The Queen was so 
much pleased with a drawing he presented to the 


Prince of Wales, that she sent him a present of two | 


guineas, as pocket-money. The youth is still in the 
asylum, preferring its great security and comfort to 
facing the world. Poor fellow! in spite of the talent 
he displays in his trade, his imbecility shews itself in 
two ways—a total inability to understand the value 
of money, or to work by a scale. There is only one 
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he looked very angry; and on being asked what he 
had said or done, in return replied: ‘I said, sir, your 
peculiarity exceeds your beauty.’ 

No one who lives in the slightest degree among 
the people can fail to remember many a poor, ragged, 
passionate, or intemperate idiot, the sorrow and 
shame of his family, and the fear and ridicule of 
the neighbourhood, often ill treated, and always mis- 
treated. They go on from bad to worse, until, fre- 
quently enough, their misery is ended by a frightful 
death, or by some desperate act of their own. The 
experiment of alleviating this great sorrow has 
succeeded in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
America; and we trust that it will not be permitted 
to fail only in wealthy England, and that through the 
want of funds. 


MRS DEBORAH JONES UPON THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


My friend Jones, who shares the same chambers with 
myself, has lately returned from a visit to an aunt resid- 
ing in the country. Some of the now-a-day puppies 
who lounge about our streets, parks, and parades, 
with their hands in their pockets—such pockets !— 
would consider a month’s ¢éte-d-téte with an elderly 
maiden relative to be a bore; but Jones, who wears 
neither moustaches nor peg-tops, is a quiet gentle- 
man-like young man, who knows how to behave to bis 


pupil that has been taught to work from a drawing. 


elders with that respect which is now so wofully out 
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of fashion, and is consequently a favourite with his| The blind folly of the age is pitiable. Surely it is 
aunt, from whom he has considerable expectations. clear enough that if the lower classes become as 
Mrs Deborah Jones, it seems, holds decided and | clever and learned as the upper, they will be less 
remarkable opinions on a variety of subjects, and my | respectful and subservient, and consequently the 
friend, whe is a bit of a Boswell, made a practice dur- | gentry will lose dignity and social position. And yet 
ing his visit of jotting down every evening a few of | it is the upper classes themselves who are cutting 
the more striking sentiments which had fallen from | their own throats by trying all they can to elevate 
his aunt during the day. those beneath them. It is downright moral suicide; 
When, on being called, we first took the chambers | and all such people ought to be buried in four cross- 
we now occupy, Jones and I agreed to have all things— | roads. 
tooth-brushes, and a beautifully coloured cutty belong- | The cancer has spread through all parts of the 
ing to me, only excepted—in common, so that I have | social body. Look at the people who are admitted 
not stolen these notes, which, now that everybody is | into the peerage now- a-days—mere nobodies—men 
clamorous for a new Reform Bill, now that statesmen | who are clever or learned, who have written histories 
are at their wits’ end for political materials, I con- | or won victories, as if that kind of thing was of the 
sider that it would be almost criminal to withhold from | slightest value compared with blood / 
the public eye. Nor can their publication offend the | Then just see what sorts of people one meets in 
lady, and so injure my friend’s prospects in any way, | modern society —merchants, attorneys, apothecaries, 
for if she were to read her own opinions here, she | , chemists, music-masters, dealere in old bones (geo- 
could no more recognise her eloquent declamations | | logists, they call themselves), painters, writers of 
in this concise and concentrated form, than the ghost | books! Ah! in the good old days, all such grubs were 
of an ox, gazing into a pastrycook’s, could tell that it kept in their proper places! Was everything perfect 
was his tail that was stewed down in some basin of then? Did we need no reforms forty years ago? you 
rich soup. ask. Certainly we did. The sovereign should have 
‘ had more power, and an unlimited income; the influ- 
SS SUUES COENEN. | ence and privileges of the House of Lords should 
Ministers are all rogues, or else they would pay us _ have been increased and extended ; none but gentle- 
more for money in the funds; the French pay 5 per | men should have been allowed to ‘vote at elections ; 
cent., I hear, while ours only give 3; and yet people | | and no man should have been eligible for any public 
have the impudence to say that England is as rich a | office unless he could prove that his family had been 
country as France! If it is, why, then, the Chan- | undefiled by trade for at least six generations. The 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to be tried by a court- wholesome discipline of the pillory, with its whippings 
martial for not giving us at least 4 per cent. I do and clippings, should have been kept hanging over the 
not ask too much; let him do that, and take off all | heads of the editors of newspapers, and such people, 
the taxes, and I shall be content. How ignorant of | in case they should dare to talk about their betters, or 
you to ask how even 3 per cent. is to be paid withdut | find fault with the acts of government. The barriers 
taxes to raise the money! Do you not know that | separating different classes should have been strictly 
there is a Mint, where government can make what | defined, and all intermarriage between them, or trans- 
money they like? fer from a lower toa higher, made illegal. All dissent 
Or if there must be taxes, let them be levied on | from the doctrines of the Church of England should 
cigars and tobacco, and paper and books, all which ‘have been made penal. That is the sort of Reform 
things are of no real good to anybody ; or let them | Bill we ought to have had; then, perhaps, England 
be charged as high as you please on all foreign corn, | might have become a great country, instead of grow- 
and that will give our landed aristocracy a chance of | ing more and more insignificant every year. Ah! we 
looking up again. | are a degenerate race; old suits of armour prove 
Education is all fal-lal nonsense. I am sick to | that our forefathers were at least twice as tall and 
death of all this fuss about schools for the poor. It | strong as we are, and we know they lived to a much 
is all a conspiracy of those horrid democrats to set greater age. And as the world grows older, the 
up the lower orders above the gentry. What is the | decline is becoming more and more rapid. Even I 
use, I should like to know, of my cook and house- | can perceive a marked difference: the men are not so 
maid being so learned? Shall I have a cleaner door- fine, nor the women so handsome, as they used to be 
step, or a better-dressed dinner, because they know that | when I was a girl. There are no musicians, no poets, 
France is in Europe, and Turkey in—in—wherever | no great actors, now-a-days. What can you expect 
it is ? Enough for them to be able to read and write, ay, | from a wishy-washy set, who drink no wine to speak 
and too much too, for they spend half their time over | of, and who dare not fight duels! The duel !—when 
penny-novels which make crime interesting ; besides that went out of fashion, I knew for certain that 
which, I have no doubt they write and receive love- | gentlemanly feeling was extinct. People prefer now 
letters; and they might be tempted some day to | to libel one another in newspapers; there is less risk 
commit forgery ; so you see how immoral learning is, | in that. Oh! I know very well that the practice of 
though the clergy do encourage it. Schools indeed! | duelling cannot be defended by argument and reason; 
I have no patience with them. Let the lower orders | how should it, when it is all a matter of feeling? Fora 
keep their places, and do what they are bid, and let | man to begin to argue about it, is the best proof that 
their betters think for them. he has no delicacy of mind or sense of honour. How 
England is going to rack and ruin fast. I declare | should such qualities survive that contact with the 
the world is hardly a fit place now for a lady to live | scum of the earth which is now universal: noble 
in; the manner in which the common people dress | families intermarrying with shopkeepers for their 
is ‘perfectly disgraceful. When a lady buys a new | wealth; men of birth and title engaging in commer- 
collar, her maid takes the pattern, and works herself | cial enterprises, and allowing their names to be 
one exactly like it, and there are no means of punish- printed at the head of prospectuses; sitting on trading- 
ing her. It is shameful. There ought to be a law to | committees, and such like. Betting and cards are the 
prevent vulgar folks from frequenting fashionable | only ways in which a gentleman can make money 
laces bedizened out like their betters ; and any minx | without soiling his hands, In my days, if a man of 
ing to imitate her mistress’s dress, "should be well | good birth wanted to increase his income, he went on 
whipped at the cart’s tail; but there are no states- | the turf; and if he was unsuccessful, and very hard 
men now-a-days, and people do not know how to | pressed, he cheated a little, which, though not strictly 
make just laws! honourable, was better than turning tradesman; and 
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what is the director of a wine-company but a trades- 
man? 

Saddened by the contemplation of my ruined 
country, my heart would often turn for comfort to 
the church; but nothing is left us gentlefolks— 
nothing ; even the consolations of religion are denied 
us. I declare that there is hardly a church I can go 
to; all the good old pews pulled down—open seats 
every where—no apparent distinction. It is shocking. 
The high pew, with its comfortable cushions, was 
like a little private chapel, as it were, where one was 
distinct from the vulgar, and all this was far more 
favourable to devotion ; besides, the difference taught 
the poor humility, which is an essential part of their 
religious duty. And what return have we got for all 
this truckling to the mob? Do they come to church 
better? Are there fewer dissenting chapels than there 
were? Horrid places! And the law allows them to be 
open publicly, while it makes ever such a fuss about 
a few gaming-houses. Pretty law-makers we have! 

But if our nobility and gentry really cared for 
Treligion, as they used to do, they would take the law 
into their own hands, and soon put down the con- 
venticles. If they only made it a rule never to 
employ any tradesman or labourer who was a Baptist, 
Atheist, Methodist, Papist, or anything of that sort, 
we should soon see a difference. But I do believe 
people are all infidels now! Your liberals and 
philanthropists are not content with spoiling all our 
servants, and dragging everything worthy of respect 
through the mire, that the rabble may appear less 
dirty by the contrast; they must needs patronise the 
rogues! Yes, thieves and pickpockets are to be 
treated with even greater care and tenderness than 
the ‘honest poor’ they cant so much about. It seems, 
forsooth, that it is our fault if children grow up 
as outcasts of society; that it is our duty to pick the 
grubby little vermin out of the streets, and bring 
them up to some honest employment! A pretty 
story, as if roguery was not their very nature! No; 
my idea is, that all the lower orders are bad alike; 
only a good many are too stupid to know how to be 
dishonest, without being found out; but all the sharp- 
witted ones are thieves; and so, by education and 
training, you will just quicken the brains of the poor, 
and so increase the number of rogues, and, at the 
game time, make them more dangerous. 

If you want to check crime, you should increase 
the severity of punishment. Does it not stand to 
reason, that if you hang a man for his first offence, he 
will not commit a second ? 

But the fact is, politicians of late years have taken 
up a plan of courting the ‘ people; and as the sym- 
pathies of the masses are always enlisted on the 
side of criminals, they began first by abolishing the 
punishment of death for theft and forgery; and they 
have gone on making the penalties for all crimes 
lighter and lighter, until now, the prisons being so 
comfortable, people break the law in order to be 
put in them; the natural consequence of all this is, 
that the papers are full of nothing but murders, 
burglaries, forgeries, and such things; and there is 
double the crime there was when I was a girl, though 
the country is much poorer, and the population 
diminished. Don’t talk to me of statistics—a pack 
of stories made out by ministers to prove themselves 
in the right! 

There is one consolation—all this sort of thing must 
come to an end ere long: the impiety of the age has 
reached such a frightful pitch, that something must 
happen to somebody somewhere soon. Vaccination 
was bad enough: to dare to supplant a disease 
intended for man by a milder one meant for cows, 
was bold and impious; to endeavour to get rid of 
part of the curse by using chloroform to deaden the 
pain we are intended to suffer, was a still more fearful 


act of rebellion against the decrees of Providence; 
but to seize upon the dread Lightning, and make it 
carry messages backward and forward about stocks 
and cottons, is an act too horrible and wicked to meet 
with impunity. 


And what was the comet, I should like to know, 
but a warning? 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


I was not very much surprised to receive, one 
morning, a letter from my niece, Mrs Lorimer, 
although she had Never written to me since her 
marriage—nearly four years ago—nor did the con- 
tents of her letter excite much astonishment in my 
mind, different as it was from the undeviating accounts 
I had always received of her happiness and prosperity. 
I was unspeakably grieved, to be sure; but I had 
always had my doubts about the sincerity of her 
protestations, for I knew the vain, proud heart of 
the girl, and that to own herself disappointed, would 
seem to her humiliation and defeat. 

I did not overlook the remembrance that her sisters 
had visited her, and brought back glowing accounts 
of her felicity; but, then, a fine house and large 
establishment made up their estimate of a hap 
marriage; and so long as everything seemed fm 4 
and courteous between the pair, they would never 
look further or deeper. Howbeit, here was Isabel’s 
counter-statement : 

‘Dear Aunt Sarah,’ ran the letter, ‘will you leave 
home, and come and stay with us for atime? The 
house is quiet; the summer is in its glory; and it 
will be such a pleasure to me. Do come in spite of 
obstacles, for I am unhappy, and want to consult you. 
To whom else can I look?’ 

So, though I felt it rather hard to leave my pretty 
cottage and flower-garden, at the pleasantest season 
of the year, and still more so, to break off my old 
ways and habits of life, which fitted me there like a 
glove, I resolved to lose no time in obeying Isabel’s 
summons, for I was very anxious about her. I 
thought some conjugal crisis must have occurred, or 
she would never have dropped the veil. I knew 
Mr Lorimer so slightly that I had little ground for 
speculation, so far as he was personally concerned ; 
but I knew that Isabel had married—from ect, 
she said; and I could not help remembering how, 
even with the solemn nuptial vows in her ear, and 
enunciated, too, with a tremulous passion, she had 
turned her graceful head from altar and priest to 
mark the ample flow of her satin drapery and costly 
veil, Some might have called it a charming naiveté ; 
but it did not seem so to me, nor was I one of those 
who fondled and praised her—her husband among 
the rest—for the clear calm tones in which she had 
spoken her own responses. I did not like it; there 
was depth enough in Isabel’s nature to have made 
her forget her bridal-suit, and to have stifled in 
whispers her bell-like voice, had her heart been true 
to her words. When I looked from her husband’s 
flushed face and eyes, which glowed when they fell 
upon her, to her cool cheek and smiling lips, I made 
an old woman’s inward augury of ill: *‘ Hot love soon 
grows cold,’ said I to myself; ‘and she, poor child, is 
not in love at all. God grant the flame may never 
break out of bounds!’ To speak truly, the last was 
my present fear. I was not afraid of any outward com- 
promise of Isabel’s duty, for I relied upon the self- 
restraint of her character and her pride of position; 
but had she discovered that she was capable of loving 
as she never had loved, and that the object of that 
love was not her husband ?—that a blessedness once 
possible, was now in sight, but out of reach for ever? 
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Then, again, came back the consolatory reflection, that 
she would never have owned it; pride and shame 
would have sent her silent to the grave; and my 
heart ached involuntarily as I conceived that burning 
grief devouring her in secret. 

At all events, I would go. The very same day 
I received Isabel's letter saw my arrangements com- 
plete; and the evening post carried her a letter stating 
at what hour they might send to meet me at their 
railway station. Then I put on my bonnet, and made 
the best of my way to the city, to tell her family of 
my visit, and receive their commissions. 

It was a sultry evening in the beginning of July, 
and the heat, dust, and turmoil of the metropolis 
struck me oppressively. The cross of St Paul's 
flamed in the rays of the blazing sun; the gay display 
of summer fashions in the adjacent windows looked 
tawdry and eclipsed in the unmitigated light; and 
one put by, half in pity, half in disgust, the droop- 
ing, scentless roses thrust upon the attention by the 
importunate flower-girls. I found my brother’s 
warehouse in full activity; he himself was paying 
commercial court to some important customer in one 
of the long narrow alleys formed by bales of goods, 
which fronted the public door by which I had entered. 
He saw me at once, and directed me to await his 
leisure in his private counting-house with an air of 
undisguised astonishment at my appearance. When 
he joined me, I told him briefly why I had come, for 
it was long since Robert and I had been on affection- 
ate terms. He appeared highly amused at the idea 
of my going to Morton Leas. 

‘Why, what can Isabel want with you, Sarah—a 
quiet, dull, old soul like you? No offence, I hope; 
but you must wonder yourself; besides, you will be 
like a fish out of water in their grand house and 
with their fine ways. You have no notion of the 
style they live in?’ 

I said quietly: ‘If I had not, it was from no want 
of information on the subject, and that I had every 
confidence that I should not commit myself in his 
daughter’s house ;’ and then I went up stairs to see 
her sisters. 

It was the same story over again—unbounded 
surprise and witless conjecture. I had to listen for 
the hundredth time to a recital of ‘how things were 
done at Morton Leas,’ and they seemed to share their 
father’s apprehension that I should find this splendour 
quite too much for me. As they had no instructions 
to give beyond an entreaty to write and tell them 
‘how it all struck me at first sight, and how I got on 
with Mr Lorimer,’ I was soon back again on my 
homeward way. 


How it all struck me at first sight I well remem- 
ber! A heavy storm in the morning had cooled 
the air and laid the dust, and after the restraint 
of my journey, I enjoyed keenly the unaccustomed 
luxury of reclining at my ease in a luxurious carriage 
as it rolled rapidly over well-kept roads through the 
noble fir-plantations I had heard were Mr Lorimer’s 
especial pride. How exquisitely the slender spires of 
the trees stood out against the roseate amber of the 
sky ; how gratefully the eye rested on their stately 
layers of green shade! Now a squirrel darted into 
momentary view, which was a charming vision to my 
citizen-sight, as were also the mercurial rabbits that 
at every point appeared and vanished with incredible 
swiftness. 

‘You can see the house now, ma’am, through the 
trees,’ said the coachman, civilly turning round to 
indicate it. I could, and a grand old place it seemed 
to me—grander even than my tutored expectations. 
I don’t know in what style or of what date it was; its 
ample front looked to me like the facade of a Greek 
temple, only the Portland stone was reddened with 


age, and was almost covered with a dense but close- 
cut growth of ivy, intermingling with the graceful 
festoons of the Virginia creeper. On the broad 
terrace on which the front opened, I recognised the 
figures of my host and hostess, which so occupied 
and excited my mind, that I received but a very 
general impression of any other external object. 

I was just conscious of green lawn stretching its 
velvet plain beyond my range of sight—of an antique 
flower-garden glowing with vivid dyes, and breathing 
a perfume exquisitely sweet and delicate—of the 
park beyond the distant fence, and the deer peeping 
timidly between the slender rails. 

I could not help the reflection that Mr Lorimer’s 
mercantile connection must indeed be on a colossal 
and remunerative scale, to have permitted him in 
early life to make himself the possessor of so fine an 
estate. 

I was so eager to get my first glimpse of Isabel, 
that I was on the point of overlooking the courtesy 
of my host, who came down the steps to hand me 
from the carriage. He spoke to me so kindly that I 
wondered at my former impression of his coldness 
and stiffness. 

‘I am so truly pleased to see you here at last,’ he 
said; ‘and so, you may be sure, is Isabel.’ Silly old 
woman as I was, I was looking out four some indica- 
tion how matters stood between them, and I fancied I 
could detect a change from the cor‘iality of his tone 
the moment he mentioned his wife’s name. He led 
me up to where she stood smiling to receive me, and 
placed my hand in hers. ‘I hope,’ he added, ‘ you 
will be able to ¢njoy yourself with us;’ and then, as if 
he considered his duty done, he turned, and went into 
the house. He had not looked at Isabel as he spoke, 
or he could not have failed to have seen in her eyes a 
wistful expression, which touched me deeply, for it 
seemed to plead for his notice; and he went away 
without a word, which surely would not have been 
the case if cordiality and affection subsisted between 
them. 

I turned and gazed at Isabel, who stood watching 
me attentively, and still holding my hand in hers pre- 
cisely as her husband had placed it. ‘ Why, child, how 
beautiful you have grown!’ I said, involuntarily ; 
‘and how stately stands the queen of this fair demesne! 
What! not a word or a kiss for the old aunt-mother?’ 
In a moment, her lovely arms were round my neck, 
and she was showering kisses upon me. I was affected 
by the convulsive pressure of her embrace, and the 
speechlessness of her emotion, and I tried to release 
myself playfully. ‘ Just as of old, reckless of finery !’ 
I said. ‘ Aias! for my new cloak and bonnet. Take 
me up stairs, my dear, and shew me the children.’ 
Thereupon, suddenly composed, she drew out from 
behind her, with a charming gesture, a pretty snow- 
drop of a child, who had been clinging timidly to her 
dress, amidst the ample folds of which she had hitherto 
been effectually concealed. 

* Here is one of my darlings: Lily I call her, because 
she is so white. The other is asleep. But come; I 
keep you standing; we will shew Aunt Sarah her 
room.’ She caught up the child in her arms—lithe 
and tall, the weight seemed of no account to her—and 
preceded me up stairs with such a firm yet light step 
that I followed her movements with admiration. How 
the’promise of the girl had fulfilled itself in the woman! 
She had always been exquisitely pretty, but her beauty 
seemed to me to have a higher character now. She 
had quite recovered her composure, and, staying with 
me while I dressed for dinner, asked me a hundred 
questions concerning her old home and family. I 
could see she was afraid of my taking the initiative, 
but I had no idea of being so premature. 

The reader of an old woman’s story will readily 
excuse all superfluous detail. I must not describe 
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trifles with the minuteness of a three-volumed novel. 


I saw she watched me feverishly, in half hope of a 


Suffice it, all around me proved that wealth and good | disclaimer, but I could not give it. 


taste had combined to give my Isabel a home that | 


‘There is some quarrel between you,’ I began 


should have been an elysium ; and that before the first | soothingly—‘ some temporary alienation ;’ but she 


dinner-hour was over, [ was convinced that Mr Lori- 
mer had survived his love for his wife, and regarded | 
her no longer but as an elegant appendage to his | 
house and table. I saw, too, that Isabel was miserable | 
beneath her cold and indifferent demeanour (good 
Heavens! how every trace of the impulsive, self-con- 
fident girl seemed vanished); but the cause of the 
husband’s coldness and the wife’s disappointment I 
could not guess. With whom lay the blame? We 
were not alone at the table. I found that Mrs Vivian, 
Mr Lorimer’s only sister, was a guest as well as 
myself. This lady did not please me at all; her man- 
ners were at once haughty and careless, and it almost 
seemed to me that in her attentive solicitude for her 
brother, to whom all her conversation was addressed, 
and her measured civilities to Isabel, there was a 
lurking insult to the latter which must inevitably 
make itself felt. Mr Lorimer himself was an admir- 
able host, so kind and skilful in his kindness, that even 
I, predisposed to nervous shyness of him, soon felt at 
ease. Nor must it be supposed that there was any 
failure of outward respect towards his wife: he never 
avoided addressing her or referring to her opinion | 
whenever it was natural to do so; but it was the | 
averted or chilling look, the tones untouched by an 
accent of tenderness, from which I drew my conclu- 
sions. How different from the wedding-morning! 
thought I; ay, one part of the prophecy was fulfilled 
—the hot love was cold enough now. 

I was very glad when dinner was over, and we 
rose to retire to the drawing-room, and still more so | 
when Mrs Vivian announced that she was under the | 
painful necessity of leaving us for an hour or so, to | 
make arrangements for her departure on the morrow. | 

I was very anxious now to question Isabel, but I 
found such was not her present intention. 

‘Let us go to the nursery,’ she said; ‘I always see 
the babies put to bed.’ 

However, when we reached the nursery, we found 
the children asleep, for dinner had been later on my 
account, and the nurse was rigorous about extinguish- 
ing them at the appointed hour. I had feared Isabel 
would have been a careless mother; but as I watched 
her leaning over her babes, the tears gathering in her 
eyes as she gazed at them, I felt ashamed of my 
involuntary injustice. The baby lay in her bassinet 
—which was in that state of high toilet common 
now-a-days to those charming receptacles—with its 
cherub face flushed in healthy sleep, and one fat rosy 
fist pushed against the tiny mouth. Lily, in her 
little white bed, pale and motionless, looked like some 
lovely piece of monumental sculpture. I saw some 
deep passionate feeling was welling-up in Isabel’s 
heart as she stood by her side, and presently turning 
from her, she dismissed the servants down stairs, 
saying to me, in a forced tone of carelessness: ‘You 
and J, dear aunt, will keep watch for a little while. 
I like sometimes to spend a quict hour with them 
thus.’ 

We were hardly alone before her self-command 
gave way; she sank on her knees by the child’s 
couch, and stifled sobs shook her from head to foot. 
I went gently up to her, and stroked the bowed head 
without speaking. My heart bled for her; I felt how 
bitter was the long suppressed anguish that was now 
finding vent. 

* Come, dear child,’ I said, ‘let us sit down in this 
window-seat, and talk your troubles over. I am sure 
they are not irremediable.’ 

She lifted up her wet pale face with a bitter smile. 
*I have but one trouble, and you have discovered it 


already—my husband does not love me!’ 


interrupted me decisively. 

‘Not so, Aunt Sarah—not so! It is confirmed 
indifference, the result, he would tell you, of my own 
heartlessness—hopeless indifference, for it is the hard 
cold of former heat!’ 

* Poor Isabel!’ I said, ‘and you love him now?’ 

She stooped down and kissed Lily with concen- 
trated passion. ‘I would give this child of my heart 
to win back my husband,’ was the answer. ‘I would 
consent to lay her in her grave, if over that grave he 
would look as he used to look, and speak to me as he 
once spoke.’ 

But I must not go over every spoken word, but 
tell in brief what Isabel told me in vehement detail. 
It may be other young wives may learn a caution 
from it. 

She had married with a very superficial knowledge 
of her husband’s character, after a brief acquaintance. 
He courted her from a position considerably higher 
than her own, which dazzled her ambition, added to 
which he was passionately in love with her, and wor- 
shipped at her footstool. It was a dangerous incense 
he offered. Isabel had many fine qualities, but her 
education had been unfortunate; she had always 
been greatly flattered and indulged in her own circle, 
and she took her lover’s devotion as a matter of 
course, accepting as her right all his lavish liberality, 
and seeming to take it for granted that nothing more 
was required of her than to be the gracious recipient 
of the tribute offered. Worse than all, she married 
without love, yet deceiving Mr Lorimer with the 
impression that she loved him. I rather think she 
deceived herself, saying she had a great respect for 
him; that she loved him, she supposed, as much as 
she could love any man. Poor girl, vain, selfish, and 
ignorant of the world, she was weak enougli to esti- 
mate her surrender at the exaggerated price her 
lover put upon it, and to believe the glamour would 
last ! 

But men soon wake up from these illusions; it is 
only for a time that a husband can deceive himself 
that he is loved, unless the wife be a consummate 
hypocrite, or he an uxorious fool. Mr Lorimer con- 
tinued to adore his beautiful young wife, until the firet 
blindness of passion having cleared away, he began 
to perceive she was exacting and unresponsive. 

*You cannot believe,’ said Isabel, ‘with what 
insane arrogance I acted. To be the supreme con- 
sideration, for my will to take precedence of his, 
was what I had expected and claimed, and it never 
occurred to me to feel grateful for his indulgence or 
to wonder at his forbearance; moreover, I did not 
love him then, and I began to weary of his attentions, 
to sicken of his perpetual companionship. I suppose 
I scarcely tried to hide my impatience, for I was so 
besotted, that I believed he must always love me. 

‘ About this time, his sister, Mrs Vivian, came first 
to stay with us, and I doubt not the stimulated her 
brother’s awakening., Besides, Maurice is a proud 
man, with a sufficient sense of his own excellence 
and eligibility ; and it was impossible for him, when 
he began to reflect, not to consider hew much he had 
bestowed upon me, and that I had not even paid him 
with my love! I don’t know how it was I was blind to 
the gradual change in my husband’s manner, oblivious 
of the influence which was working against my hap- 
piness ; but it was so. It was over Lily’s cradle that 
I first awoke to a consciousness of my position. It 
had been a great disappointment to both of us that 
she was a girl, to me, I think, especially. One day, I 
was bewailing her sex very weakly, and felt surprised 
that he did not join in the lamentation. 
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“ Are not you disappointed too?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he said coldly; “but my disappointment is 
irretrievable, and dates further back. ‘I'ry and love 
your baby, Isabel, if you can.” 

* These words fell upon me like a thunder-bolt; I 
suddenly saw my whole conduct in its true light, and 
in all its consequences; but it was too late! From 
the moment I was forced to realise the idea that he 
had ceased to love me, I received a vivid conviction of 
the value of his love. I came down from my seclusion 
to find him, as you see him now, coldly considerate, 
punctiliously attentive; but he no longer sought my 
society, or welcomed my coming with smiles. 

* I cannot tell you the effect this change had upon 
my wayward heart; besides, it seemed dreadful not to 
be loved by one’s husband. In my turn, I began to 
love him passionately, to wait upon his words, to 
court his attention, even to solicit his endearments, 
for his coldness maddened me. Perhaps I might 
have succeeded if we had been left alone, but Caroline 
Vivian was always with us. Her presence and 
influence ruined everything. Previously, she had 
seen my husband’s devotion and my neglect at their 
full, and no doubt all she had said to him then of 
his blindness and my worthlessness, was bearing now 
its abundant fruit. I could not endure her to see how 
our position was reversed and what I was suffering. 
I could not sue for her to see me rejected; and during 
the months she stayed with us, I tried to act my 
former part as closely as possible. So mad was I in 
my false pride, that I have sacrificed the happiness of 
all my life to it. I succeeded so well in this miser- 
able game, that I deceived both him and her. I left 
them constantly to their own society, while I was 
thirsting for one hour of his. I rode, drove, visited, 
according to my own convenience and leisure. I 
consulted my husband’s inclinations less than in 
former times. I justly laid myself open to Caroline’s 
interference and reproaches, but I would not bear them. 
Violent scenes followed, until Maurice himself silenced 
her. He wanted no champion of his happiness, he 
said; expostulation and reproach would not transform 
my nature, or give him the wife he had expected—no 
third person could lighten the lot he had to bear. 
The night Caroline went away, I threw myself at his 
feet—I besought him to love me—to believe that I 
loved him. Men are not impulsive, inconsistent, 
demonstrative, like us, and he could not understand 
such conduct. He called it caprice, policy, hypocrisy 
—said I had worn out his regard; reminded me of 
this and that—careless words, selfish actions, which 
I had forgotten, but he had brooded over in silent 
bitterness and disappointment. Alas! alas! how 
black the catalogue appeared! 

‘The tale is nearly told out, Aunt Sarah. Since 
then, things have gone on worse and worse. His pro- 
priety and coldness have been always the same, while 
my conduct has been actuated by passion, grief, and 
resentment, perpetually at strife. By turns, I am 
neglectful and disdainful, reproachful and imploring. 
I love him now as he never loved me. His patience 
and temperance appear to me admirable in the midst 
of my misery, for the uncertainty of my temper, and 
the discomfort of our relations, embitter his life. 
Caroline has been once more our guest for the last 
week or two; and perhaps now her presence does 
good, for it forces me to a measure of quiet and con- 
sistency. 

‘To-morrow, my husband leaves me for Glasgow on 
important affairs. I half think everything is not 
going right in his business connection, but he never 
talks on the subject, only he looks harassed beyond 
his wont. He said he might be a month or two 
absent; and so, Aunt Sarah, as my misery was getting 
intolerable, I thought I would send for you. Now, 
what comfort have you to give me?’ 


Poor Isabel! I could but clasp her in my arms, and 
try to soothe her by my affection. What chance she 
had of regaining the happiness she had so recklessly 
squandered, I felt very incompetent to decide, owing 
to my slight knowledge of Mr Lorimer’s character, 
and his immediate departure would preclude the 
possibility of my forming a judgment. ‘But, my 
dearest child, I argued, ‘one thing appears to me 
absolutely certain, that a man like your husband, 
with quick perceptions and sensibility, can never 
resist the influence of your love and duty, if you will 
but try and regulate their exercise. You must earn 
his respect, constrain his affection, and time must 
give you the victory. Prove yourself worthy to be 
loved, Isabel, and he will love you.’ 

*I cannot wait,’ said Isabel, clasping her hands; ‘I 
want it at once—to-morrow—now! I shall never win 
it on system. But it grows dark, dear aunt ; we must 
go down stairs. Come with me to my dressing-room 
till I can find nerve and composure to meet them 
again.’ 


COBWEBS AND FLIES. 


To an ordinary man without diseased nerves, a spider 
is—just a spider; not peculiarly enchanting to the 
sight, and disagreeable enough to the touch when 
running over the skin with those eight long hairy 
legs of his, emblematic of slatternliness, and signifi- 
cant of a mistress as careless as her maids, when 
found in the house-passages or room-corners, and 
with a bad domestic character generally, because of 
his art and act of cobweb-making; but with no more 
terrible associations than these, and of decidedly 
feeble powers of aggression. To a fly,a gnat, a small 
beetle, a tiny moth, nay, in some instances, even to 
bees and wasps, and in the far-off tropics, to humming- 
birds, and the like, a spider is an established mur- 
derer—the licensed Jack Ketch, the unpunished giant 
and universal Bogie of fly-nature. His hooks and 
traps, his springs and claws, his poison-bags and 
fangs, his cruel cords, his nets, his blind-alleys, his 
funnel-shaped prisons, his patterned mazes, with the 
wicked bird-lime on the walks, his hideous jaws and 
bloated frame, are all of horrid power and still more 
horrid uses. 

First, there is the web, composed of threads of two 
qualities, and of a duplex purpose. The one isa simple 
cordage, made of many strands; the other, a rope made 
also of many strands, but studded with drops of viscid 
glue. It is this last kind alone which has the power 
of binding any unfortunate creature that may come 
in the way. A spirited fly or an energetic beetle 
would snap the simple cordage as easily as Samson 
burst the bonds of the Philistines; but when the 
clammy viscid lines have been wound round and 
round him, the poor insect is as helpless as any 
Egyptian mummy in his papyrus casings. In the 
webs of the geometric or garden-spiders, the mooring- 
cables and radii are made of the simple threads; the 
concentric or spiral circles, of the viscid; and these 
alone detain the vagrant flies that accidentally touch 
the net. The weaving house-spiders have no clammy 
threads, but entangle their prey by the gauzy fine- 
ness of the web, into which the claws and feet 
of the house-fly catch, and cannot be withdrawn. 
Swathed and bound, glued to the strands, or entangled 
in a net, and utterly helpless, the doomed fly next 
beholds a terrible creature advancing swiftly towards 
him; protruding from his head are two huge stiff 
clasp-knives, drawn from their cases, standing erect, 
and ready to strike. These clasp-knives, or, more 
properly, fangs, are hollow, and cut off at the end, to 
afford free passage to the poisonous acid secreted 
in them. Their stroke is deadly; but if, by some 
rare chance, they failed to reach a vital part, the 
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poison would perfect the work. The spider rushes 
ferociously on his victim, fangs or clasp-knives ex- 
tended, and without more ado, plunges them with a 
downward stroke into head or breast, in true melo- 
dramatic style, then pours out his poison, and all is 
done. That this poison is an acid, is proved by the 
reddening of litmus-paper, so far as the perforations 
extend; that it is deadly, we have only to watch the 
next murder that takes place in the webs floating 
through the sweet brier-bushes near the garden-chair. 
Spiders do not use these weapons against their victims 
or their prey only, but even against each other, when 
moved by either rage or jealousy. Leeuwenhoeck 
watched two large fellows fighting desperately one 
day; they stabbed and struck till one fell dead, 
literally bathed in blood from his many wounds—wet 
as if water had been poured over him. The naturalist 
was not initiated into the cause of the quarrel; but 
it was a deadly one, and terribly suggestive of human 
parallels. 

The claws of the spider are combed and horny, 
serrated like the teeth of a comb; and the legs are 
covered with stiff spines, which, if a false step should 
be made, catch in the threads, and prevent a heavy 
fall. With these combed claws and spiny legs, the 
spider guides the threads of his web, separating them 
into two ropes, if he would have them separated into 
two; or keeping them all glued together into one, if 
that should be his object for the moment. Of spin- 
nerets, there are three pair set close together, each 
looking, under the microscope, not unlike the head of 
a barrel covered with black hairs, and beset with a 
circle of stiff whitish bristles. The whole flat surface 
of this barrel-head within the circle is covered with 
very minute horny tubes, which are the outlets of the 
silk ducts. These vary much in individuals. In the 
garden-spider (epeira), above one thousand of such ducts 
were counted; in a c/ubiona, only three hundred; but 
the greatest diversity is among those same geometric 
or garden-spiders, of whose family there are many 
members more or less unlike. Each thread is composed 
of as many strands as there are spinnerets devoted to 
that particular kind of thread; for, as we have seen, 
there are varieties of thread, and varieties of spinnerets 
are @ posteriori matters of course. When the thread first 
issues from the spider, it is like a line of the thinnest 
possible gum-arabic, which hardens as it issues; but 
the glutinous threads, with those little pearly drops of 
viscid glue on them, never harden. They spoil, however, 
sooner than the others, and must often be renewed. 
They are very numerous; 87,360 having been counted 
in the net of a garden-spider, of average size—120,000 
in a large net of from fourteen to sixteen inches in 
diameter. Yet such a net can be made in three- 
quarters of an hour, while the accidents to be repaired 
and decayed strands to be renewed are endless. One 
species (Clubiona atror) is an immensely good house- 
wife in this way, and is perpetually renewing part of 
her habitation and outworks. She catches her prey, 
not from any viscidity or gumming in her threads, but, 
like the house-spider, by the extreme fineness of her 
net, which entangles the legs and feet of the curious 
creatures who come prowling too near her domain. 
But though she has no glue-thread, like so many 
others, she has two kinds of thread as well as the 
rest: one, the ordinary spider’s thread ; the other, a pale 
blue zigzag thread of complicated structure, which is 
attached to the rest in loops or fasciculi, extremely 
fatal to flies by entangling with their external 
inequalities. 

As spiders make various kinds of webs, so do they 
live in all sorts of houses; indeed, there is as much 
difference between these as there is between a Gothic 
castle and an Italian villa, between a Swiss chalet and a 
wigwam in Tierradel Fuego. Some, the Latebricole, who 
hide in holes and fissures, furnish their subterranean 


burrows with a silken lining, manufacturing also a 
close-fitting door of cemented earth, which they line 
with the same silken tapestry as that hung round the 
walls, and which, falling down by its own weight, can 
be kept close shut by means of strong stays and ropes. 
In the Brazilian forests may be found a pretty little 
spider belonging to this group (Mygale cemeataria), 
which makes a case for itself, which it suspends in the 
middle of its web, hanging to it the most admirable 
spring-door imaginable. Others of the same species 
are enormous fellows; one, the Mygale avicularia, at 
least two inches long, and with feet that measure 
a fuil foot from point to point of the standing-place. 
This enormous creature is said, by some naturalists, 
to eat humming-birds, but others again assert that it 
does not do so, and that when one has been placed in 
its hole, it has run away and hidden itself. Then 
there are the tubicole, who live at the bottom of silken 
tubes, whence they spy out for their prey as it passes 
humming near the cruel cave. There are the celli- 
clicole, who dwell in small cells, hermit like; the 
cursores, who run to catch their prey, like the wolf- 
spider; the /ycosus, who hides under clods of earth, 
then darts out with the ferocity and swiftness of its 
four-footed namesake, and devours its victim with 
disgusting avidity; there are the saltatores, who 
spring to seize their prey; and the Jaterigrade, who 
run or walk sideways or backwards—anything but 
straightforwardly—after theirs, occasionally throw- 
ing out long threads to trip up the unwary. There 
are the jilitele, who spread long floating silken threads 
about the places where they prowl; the tapitele, who 
spin thick webs like hammock-cloths; the orbitele, 
who weave webs of regular and open texture, 
like the garden-spiders, the epeire; the retitela, 
who make an irregular open mesh-work, like the 
house-spider; and lastly, there are the aguitela, who 
swim in the water, and cast out silky filaments to 
entrap their prey. One was actually seen in the 
fens of Norfolk on a raft of its own making. This 
was a ball of weeds of about three inches in diameter, 
and probably kept together by means of strong 
silken cords; and on this raft sat the nautical Raw- 
head and Bloody Bones of that pond, rushing down 
into the water whenever he saw a drowned or drown- 
ing insect, and dragging the body up on his raft, 
to devour it at his ease and leisure. Some roll 
themselves up in the leaves of plants and flowers; 
others lurk behind stones, or in holes and under 
loosened bark; others, again, hide in the calyx of 
dead flowers, and thence spring out upon such flies 
as come in search of honey; and one, the Aranea 
arundinacea, buries itself in the thick panicle of a 
reed, and then pounces out on anything that comes 
within reach. A white species lives in the blossoms 
of the hawthorn, or on some of the umbelliferous 
plants, and so escapes detection, owing to the same- 
ness of hue; and, indeed, it is most common to find 
spiders coloured exactly like the flowers wherein they 
have fixed their residence. 

Now, all these creatures are variously formed in the 
matter of eyes and vision—fashioned according to 
their uses and the law of adaptation. Their six or 
eight eyes, like solid globes of diamond sunk into 
black velvet, are arranged to suit their habits and 
style of dwelling-place. In such as live in holes and 
tubes, they are all clustered together on the forepart 
of the head, as would be natural to gloomy-minded 
robbers for ever watching through loopholes and 
narrow fissures. The wandering tribes have them 
much more spread, and with wider movements, while 
with some, who need to see very clearly and very 
far, they are set on slight prominences, which give 
them a still freer axis. The nocturnal species have no 
dark pigment behind the eye, as all the rest have, 
but are, instead, furnished with a curtain, which gives 
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a bright metallic lustre, and shines in the dark like las it may. With a high magnifying power, the 
the eyes of cats and lions. dilated and enlarged third joint is found to be covered 

Not much good has ever been done with cobwebs; | with minute sacs or ducts bearing short, fine hairs, 
sundry attempts, we believe, have been made to | the use of which is not yet understood. Some natural- 
render them available for textile purposes, but none | ists make the antennz organs. of hearing; others, of 
have as yet fructified into success. ‘The silk has | sound; others, of feeling, and so on: the truth is, very 
been found to be too infinitely attenuated to be of | little is absolutely known yet about the more delicate 
much service in the loom, though a ball-dress of real | parts of insect organisation, and conjecture must not 


cobweb would certainly be the great millinery attrac- | 
tion of the evening. Sick people and hipped people, 
who are always fancying strange things, have chosen 
to fancy cobweb-pills before now; and a friend of the 
present writer’s was in the habit of taking immense 
numbers of these horrible-looking pills, made of the 
webs of the house-spider! There was not much effect 
therefrom, so far as the outside world could judge, as 
the poor gentleman soon fell a victim to his infirmities. 

Spiders, though so frightfully ferocious, are capable 
of some of the ‘tender feelings’ common to animated 
nature in general. Deadliest enemies, they are also 
the most impassioned mothers. ‘The wolf-spider, of 
hateful memory, will allow herself to be torn limb 
from limb, rather than tamely give up the bag of eggs 
which she carries behind her; nay, she has even 
braved the terrors of the ant-lion, and has remained 
a willing captive in his den, because her cherished 
bag was there, and her young embryos under process 
of consumption by their appropriators. Spiders’ eggs | 
are at first flat and soft, then are formed into 
globules by the air, much in the same way as quick- 
silver runs into drops. ‘The egg-nest is a half- 
sphere made of silk, then heaped up with eggs ranged 
carefully and methodically in an oval; over these, 
the second half of the egg-nest is woven, as a lid, and 
behold the spherical nest complete—a monster ball 
quite as large as a pea, with a multitude of little 
balls inside! It is like the immense Easter sugar-egg 
which is sent out every year, bearing beneath its | 
huge vaults a world of smaller sugar-eggs, for the 
delectation of countless young. 

The idea of the spider naturally brings with it 
the idea of the fly. The two are united in| 
bonds as indissoluble, if not so loving, as those 
which bound together the twin heroes of Sparta. 
Where the one is, there will be found the other; 
a natural sequence unvarying and profoundly logical 
—a piece of nature’s own political economy—a 
practical treatise on the connection between supply 
and demand. Flies are curious little creatures; bold 
and timid, dainty and voracious, useful and annoy- 
ing, they are at once a blessing and a plague to. man 
—preventing corruption, but destroying his gilded 
frames; clearing the air, but spotting his window- 
panes. In the bright summer mornings, too, when 
they buzz over the sleeping face, and let down their 
long proboscis into the relaxed pores of the warm, 
moist skin, they are sufficiently disagreeable; and no 
thought of all the good he has done out in the fields, 
and lanes, and streets can awaken the smallest senti- 
ment of gratitude, or weaken in the faintest degree the 
enmity which one feels towards that winged monster 
who is robbing us of our matutinal slumbers. 

The first thing to be considered in a fly-——say, the 
common house-fly (Musca domestica)—is its head; for 
in its head and feet lie almost all the chief points of 
the interest and mystery of its structure. Under the | 
microscope you see, in front of its forehead, a pair of | 
short antenne or feelers, composed of six joints, the 
third of which is dilated and much larger than the rest; 


be allowed to solidify into assertion. ‘The eyes of 
flies have long been stock-pieces of wonderment. 
Two compound eyes of large dimensions, cut into 
four thousand convex facets—each facet or lens a 
perfect organ of vision—and three smaller eyes, of 
simple structure, placed in a triangle between the 
two compound eyes, afford ample space for any 
amount of wonderment. But here, again, we have 


| only conjecture and hypothesis to help us on. It is 


supposed that one set of eyes reflects distant, the 
other set near, objects; but this idea has not been 
proved or worked out in any satisfactory manner as 
yet, though we never know when a burst of micro- 
scopic revelation may not come upon the benighted 
world. With eight thousand and three perfect organs 
of vision, of all living creatures the fly ought to be 
least liable to be ‘taken in!’ 

The wings are made of two membranes, both 
transparent, and between which blood-vessels and 
air-tubes ramify, forming a beautiful net-work, over 
which these diaplianous membranes are stretched. 
A common house-fly makes six hundred strokes 
with its wings, and goes five feet every second; if 
alarmed, it can go from thirty to thirty-five feet a 
second. ‘The number of vibrations made was dis- 
covered in a very ingenious manner. All swift 
successive sounds combine into a musical note, 
that changes its pitch according as the vibrations 
increase or diminish. The buzzing of the fly is also 
a musical note; and an instrument has been made, 
‘wherein a multiplying wheel, with a given number 
of cogs, against which a spring strikes, is made to 
revolve rapidly,’ and thus produce a note, which is 
set in unison with that made by the fly’s wings. By 
these simple means it is easily ascertained what num- 
ber of vibrations the wings have made, by the number 
of revolutions necessary to obtain a note of the same 
musical pitch. The vibrations of the wings of the 
common gnat are computed at many thousands a 
second; but J/usca domestica satisfies herself, as we 
have seen, with six hundred only. 

We come now to the foot, which has been so 
long a vexed question among naturalists, so long the 
battle-field of all sorts of opposing theories. First, a 
fly’s foot was an exhausted receiver or sucking-pump, 
and held on to glass and other smooth things against 
gravity and Newton’s apple by reason of atmospheric 


| pressure; then it was a self-acting glue-pot, and at 


each step gave out a dab of glue or gum which 
fastened it, like a Nuremberg cow, witli all six legs 
well gummed down; then it was an assemblage of 
grappling-irons, which hooked on to all the small 
inequalities to be found even in glass or marble; 
and now, it is a compromise of all these modes and 
theories ; which is perhaps the safest kind of thing 
to make, when treating of natural history and micro- 
scopic revelations. In the first place, we see—always 
under the microscope—two movable claws, like cows’ 
horns, by which the fly can hook himself on to any 
microscopic rocks or ledges that may present them- 
selves; then we see a pair of pads, shaped not unlike 


while the sixth is covered with an arborescent tuft of | the head of a battledore, and which pads were sup- 
bristles, and is termed a plumose joint. The function | posed to be the suckers imitated by Hervio Nano 
of thi8 plumose joint seems to be that of protecting | when he walked across the ceiling of the theatre, but 
the third from any injury, dust, or rough winds; for | are now found to be simple cushions for the cows’- 
when at rest these antennz fold up and inward, lying in | horn claws. These pads are covered with innumerable 
a depression in the fly’s head; but the plumose joint | hairs, and at the extremity of each hair is a minute 
protrudes like a brush, and keeps off all such harm | drop of fluid, which gave rise to the glue-pot theory. 
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But these little hairs are now supposed to be so many 
tiny sucking-discs, which last supposition unites all the 
varying forms of faith into one comprehensive and 
harmonious whole. Claws for catching hold, pads for 
the protection of those claws, and to preserve them from 
abrasion, as with cats and lions, tigers and pumas; 
and a countless number of sucking-discs and glue- 
pots conjoined—surely the most fastidious could not 
wish for more concessions than these, which, unlike 
concessions in general, receive and enlarge, not reject 
orretract. Flies die of a very singular disease: they 
are attacked by a kind of fungus, which perhaps will 
be found by future investigators to be a living para- 
site; and when they die of this disease, they are found 
in exactly the attitude of life, but surrounded by a 
halo, of about an inch in diameter, formed of a 
whitish dust, consisting of the spores or seeds of 
a fungus. In this disease, the fungus grows out 
from between the rings of the abdomen, pushing them 
apart, while it protrudes in large white prominent 
zones, growing rank and high. ‘The insect is com- 
pletely dry and friable, crumbling to dust if touched ; 
and further examination shews ‘that the whole of 
the contents of the body of the fly have been con- 
sumed by the parasitic growth, and that nothing 
remains but an empty shell, lined with a thin felt- 
like layer, composed of the slender mycelia of the 
innumerable fungi.’ 

The direct and collateral progeny of a female fly, in 
her one brief season, has been estimated at over 
two millions according to Keller, but other natu- 
ralists make it two thousand millions; Schwam- 
merdam counted 140 eggs in the body of one fly; but 
the eggs are renewed after each laying, and the fly 
Jays four times during her life. Her children 
and grandchildren, with all their descendants, are 
assumed to come up to the enormous sum given, 
which does not of course include any ‘disturbing 
influence’ of birds or other things that prey on the 
large white maggots, which are the larvz or ‘masks’ 
of tie future fly. 


A. GLANCE AT A FAILING TRADE. 
ONcE upon a time, as we have been credibly informed, 
a gentleman crossing a street in London was plucked 
by the sleeve by a beggar to whom he was in the 
daily habit of affording some small relief. Inspired 
by gratitude and the spirit of hospitality, the beggar 
whispered an invitation for dinner the next day, and 
slipping a card into his benefactor’s hand, he hobbled 
on, in all his wretchedness, to pursue his calling. 

Mr N—, though: in the habit of receiving dinner- 
invitations, had never before had one from a beggar; 
so, for the novelty of the thing, he determined to 
avail himself of it. He found, by the card, that 
he was to wait on Mr Simmons at half-past four, 
which was considerably later than the fashionable 
dinner-hour at that time. True to the appointed 
hour, Mr N—— found himself at the door of a small 
neat house in a private street in the outskirts of 
London, now a crowded thoroughfare in the very 
heart of the city. A smartly dressed servant-maid 
shewed him up to the drawing-room, where a 
blazing fire looked cheerfully on that cold November 
day, and shone upon the polished furniture. The 
window-shutters were closed, and the curtains drawn ; 
a few volumes lay upon the table; and everything 
denoted comfort if not luxury. ‘Two ladies were 
seated by the fire; though not dressed in the very 
extreme of the fashion, their attire was modern and 
in good taste. ‘They rose, and accosted Mr N—— 


with becoming grace. The elder lady said that Mr 
Simmons, having much business in the city, was 
detained till late; but as he was always punctual 
to the dinner-hour, she was ‘sure he would be in 
soon.’ She was interrupted by her daughter, who 
said ‘she heard pa’s knock.’ It may be concluded 
that Mr Simmons was making his toilet, for when 
he appeared in about a quarter of an hour, Mr N 
could not have recognised him but for his voice, which 
still retained a considerable whine, even when he told 
a humorous story or cracked a joke. He sometimes, 
too, betrayed his calling by inadvertently exclaiming: 
‘Pity a poor’ But self-possession was soon 
recalled, aided, perhaps, by the large pinch of snuff 
which he took in all haste, and so the sentence was 
never finished. ‘There was a considerable improve- 
ment in his gait, for he seemed to have completely 
lost the halt for which Mr N had so often heartily 
pitied him: his ragged and threadbare coat was 
exchanged for a neat suit of black. Mr N 
observed that he had silk stockings, and silver buckles 
in his shoes; his flowing gray locks were replaced or 
concealed by a well-powdered peruke; and two or 
three times he took from his fob a silver watch. 
Politeness forbade his guest taking any notice of 
the changes by which he was struck. Dinner was 
served up comfortably, but not ostentatiously; a 
boiled leg of mutton, with its usual accompaniments 
of turnips, carrots, and capers; and some delicately 
dressed veal-cutlets, with a dish or two of vegetables, 
and an apple-pudding afterwards, completed the 
repast. Mr Simmons recommended the port, which 
was from a stock which had been in his cellar for 
upwards of six years. The conversation turned on 
the topics of the day, which appeared to be familiar 
to Mr Simmons. Mr N—— did not take his leave 
till after ten, as Miss Simmons accompanied herself 
in some songs on the harpsichord. 

We may indeed say, those were the good old times. 
Gentlemen may now walk the length and breadth of 
London without being favoured with such an invita- 
tion. ‘There are now no more paragraphs in the 
papers announcing the death of a Croesus of a beggar, 
such as John Watkins, mentioned in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for the year 1759, who ‘ was a beggar for about 
fifty years last past, and often lodged in a glass- 
house, though he had a room in the city, in which 
two hundredweight of silver and half-pence, and 
a considerable quantity of gold, was found, all 
acquired by begging. It is stated that Anne Bead left 
three hundred pounds in the funds, worth much more 
at that time than a sum of the same amount is now. 
Jolin Cornwall, the cripple of Kent, died in the year 
1765, having followed his calling for sixty years, 
leaving his wife four hundred guineas in gold, and a 
considerable sum in silver. Poor Jo all alone, as he 
pathetically apostrophised himself, and whose sur- 
name was known to no one but himself, left L.3000 
by will, in the year 1767, for the benefit of widows 
and orphan children, though he had not himself lain 
upon a bed for upwards of fifty years. 

One of the most remarkable cases of the accumu- 
lation of money by begging occurred in the county 
of Westmeath, in Ireland. A stream flows by the 
village, now called Rochfoot Bridge. Travellers, in 
former days, had no way of crossing but by fording 
the river. Notwithstanding this inconvenience, it was 
a great thoroughfare, and persons were constantly 
passing to and fro through the water by very imper- 
fect stepping-stones. A wretched-looking beggar was 
ever to be seen by the bank, ready to accost the 
travellers as they came; and as he asked an alms, 
and invoked a shower of blessings on their heads, few 
went their way without dropping a coin into the 
hand which was stretched out to receive it. After a 
long life, most part of which had been spent by the side 
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of the river, the beggar fell sick and died. The neigh- 
bours subscribed for a winding-sheet and a coffin for 
his burial. His clothes were too wretched and filthy 
to be of use to any one, and so were flung away. It 
chanced, some days after, that some boys were play- 
ing by the roadside, and one of them felt something 
hard under his foot: on stooping down to see what it 
might be, he perceived it was the beggar-man’s ragged 
under-waistcoat; he tossed it away, and a piece of 
money fell out. On examination, it was found to be 
quilted with guineas. The boys took it to the magi- 
strate, and he had the money applied to building a 
bridge across the very ford where it had been 
collected. For many years after, the adjoining 
village went by the name of Beggar’s Bridge; but it 
now bears the more dignified appellation of Rochfoot 
Bridge. 

In the days when beggars levied their own contri- 
butions, and amassed fortunes, as recorded in the 
public journals of the last century, it is well known 
that they held a regular community, and were 
governed by aking. They held their meetings every 
week, where laws were framed; and one annual meet- 
ing was held in some empty house in St Giles’s, when 
two representatives from every other parish attended. 
Particular beats were portioned out ; natural and arti- 
ficial defects were put in requisition in the localities 
where they were most likely to tell. All disputes 
were settled, rights established, and transgressions 
punished at this congress. It was due to their patron 
saint that it should be held in the parish dedicated to 
him. He was by birth an Athenian, and having dis- 
posed of his patrimony to charitable uses, he went 
into France in the year 715, where he was a hermit 
until made abbot of an abbey at Nimes, which the 
king had built expressly for him. It was believed 
of him, that when a mere youth, going to church one 
day, he took off his coat for a sick beggar who asked 
alms of him. The garment had a miraculous effect, for 
the mendicant was immediately cured of his ailment. 
Giles afterwards retired to a cave in a solitary desert. 
The French king happened to be hunting one day near 
the thicket, and Giles, who was at his prayers, was 
wounded by an arrow from a huntsman’s bow. The 
king fell at his feet, imploring pardon, and gave orders 
that his wound should be carefully tended and cured; 
but that he resolutely refused, as he desired to have 
the continual suffering of pain, which he thought 
would increase his merits; and so he remained a 
cripple, and received reverence from the king, who, at 
his instance, built a monastery, of which he appointed 
Giles abbot. From henceforth he became the patron 
of cripples; and the church of St Giles, Cripplegate, 
is dedicated to him. Many miracles are ascribed to 
him, and it is told of him that ‘many wytnesse that 
they herde the company of aungelles berynge the soule of 
hym into heven,’ 

Who will say that the congress at St Giles’s was 
not peculiarly suited to foster the intellectual powers ? 
What a school for oratory !—what a field for fiction! 
—what matchless philosophy was here inculcated, 
where bodily infirmities were not only patiently borne, 
but actually coveted as blessings, looked upon as 
beauties, and assumed as embellishments! The child 
who was minus a leg, or an arm, or an eye, or, better 
still, both eyes, was gazed on by the delighted parents 
as the hope and pride of the family. With what 
rapture did they behold the premature development of 
the ‘ills that flesh is heir to!’ What admirers were in 
the train of the girl who was so fortunate as to have 
been born with a hump, or to have attained a broken 
back! What ogling of the charmer! How eloquent the 
language of the eyes, when she had only one to 
respond with! As the god of Love is represented 
blind, is it not right that she who inspires the passion 
should be blind also? An admirer urging his suit 


was sure to seek favour in proportion to his personal 
defects, as we should call them—but perfections, as 
they were considered by his fraternity. 

*A man who had lost one leg,’ said one conversant 
with this subject, ‘was obliged to yield the palm to him 
who had lost both; and he who had neither legs nor 
arms, might be said to be at the head of his profession, 
and scarcely to have been distanced by any, except in 
extraordinary cases, an instance of which was given 
in a sailor who had but one eye, one leg, and no arms. 
This man asking in marriage the daughter of a cele- 
brated blind beggar, was answered by her father that 
he would have thanked him for the honour intended, 
had not his daughter received some overtures from a 
man who crawled with his hinder parts in a porridge 
pot.’ While the trade flourished, the socialist system 
was adopted in an extensive manner. A consumptive 
or rickety child was considered common property, 
and was handed from one to another every day in the 
week ; instead of being punished for crying, it was 
encouraged to that healthful exercise of the lungs by 
pinches and scratches secretly administered to it. It 
was now paraded as an object for pity—a poor babe 
just discarded from the hospital as incurable; now 
exhibited as an orphan whose father had died that 
morning, not leaving one halfpenny to pay the expense 
of his interment; now it was the deserted infant 
of the unnatural brute who had left his poor wife 
some days before, to struggle through life as she 
best could; and now the youngest of eight children 
whose father had enlisted, and had been carried away, 
without even time to take his leave. 

Scenes have been enacted in the open streets which 
must have been gratifying to the lover of the drama. 
We must remember that the first tragedians were, 
like our mendicants, mere strollers, with no better 
stage than a cart afforded; but our vagrants might 
have truly said, all the world’s a stage. Garrick 
himself, perhaps, took lessons in the expression of 
the passions from the assumed woes of the ingeni- 
ous pauper. We remember having been greatly 
moved by the admirable manner in which one of those 
talented persons acted her part. She contrived to 
give a world of pathos to a very common incident. 
There she sat at the steps of a door, with the frag- 
ments of broken delft scattered about her; her basket 
lay upset beside her; she wrung her hands and clasped 
them in agony, while tears streamed down her cheeks. 
No one could pass her without leaving a coin beside 
her, and giving a word or look of pity, as they went 
their way. She asked nothing, told nothing, every 
one learned her story for himself. As for us, we saw 
in the poor creature a disappointment as bitter as 
could befall a human being. What matter though it 
was but common delft that she had lost; it was her all 
—the soie investment of many a day of hard labour— 
her very all. We mentioned the sad case where we 
dined, and the impression which it had made, and heard, 
with a great revulsion of feeling, that the same scene 
had been enacted at the extreme end of the other 
side of town, within a few hours after we had seen 
it; and the same tribute had been paid to genius 
by a sympathising audience. 

Whatever we may think of the hardships of the 
vagrant life, it is not without a considerable share of 
interest. The study of the physiognomy of those 
appealed to, and the exercise of the imitative faculties, 
give it a great zest; the calculation on chances, too, 
has all the excitement of gambling; indeed, the proof 
of the charm of this strange life lies in the difficulty in 
reclaiming those who had adopted it. It is told of a 
justice who had a nice place near London, that he 
contrived to have his garden and pleasure-ground 
constantly kept free from weeds without his being 
put to any cost. The moment a beggar solicited alms 
at his door, he would ask why he was not at work. 
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‘Work! Lord bless your honour,’ he would say, 
‘I would be glad to get it, if I knew where.’ 
‘Well,’ the justice would say, ‘I’ll see what I can 
do. ‘There is that plot of ground—when you have 
weeded it, you shall have a shilling.’ Having been 
furnished with the necessary implements, to work 
the beggar would go with affected alacrity ; but soon 
tiring of the monotony of his employment, he would 
take advantage of an opportunity, and steal away ; 
thus a succession of applicants would take up where 
others had left off, and, like them, would make their 
escape as soon as they could; and so the weeds were 
cleared, and nothing to pay. 


AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 


WE were about thirteen hundred miles to the south 
of the Cape of Good rfope, the nearest inhabited 
land. A dense black fog surrounded us, darkening 
the atmosphere, and rendering invisible every object 
at a greater distance than twenty or thirty yards 
from the vessel’s side. ‘The sea was foaming and 
leaping like a seething caldron, dashing over the 
bulwarks, and thundering against the sides of our 
floating home with such fury that every timber 
vibrated to the shock, and the bonny Swift trembled 
like a living thing. The gale blew with monotonous 
undeviating force, and moaned sullenly through the 
rigging. Very scanty was the ship’s apparel. Instead 
of the magnificent sheets of snowy canvas, wherewith, 
in more favourable weather, her taper spars were 
clothed, nothing save close-reefed top-sails and a 
single jib-sheet could be safely set. Yet on we drove, 
at the rate of fifteen knots an hour, through a turbu- 
lent sea, where the waves followed no definite course, 
but rolled, and tossed, and crossed each other in every 
possible direction. We were on the outer edge of a 
typhoon, and on the skill and scientific knowledge of 
the captain depended life and safety. A single error 
in our course would have carried us into the vortex 
of the dread hurricane, and the very circumstance 
which favoured our onward progress would have 
become the cause of our destruction. 

The first dinner-bell had just been rung, when a 
cry arose of ‘A ship! a ship!’ Those who have never 


the excitement caused by such an apparently trifling 
incident as the meeting of vessels far out at sea. We, 
one and all, quitted our temporary occupations, and 
hurried on deck. Looking to windward, we beheld 
a large frigate-built ship, about a hundred yards off, 


The mist, I should state, had just then lifted slightly, 


lost sight of terra firma can form but a faint notion of 


not sailing on any course, but apparently lying-to. 


—that great event of ship-life—had lost its usual 
charm, and few and meagre were the jokes at table 
that day. 

All night long the wind howled and the waters 
roared with ceaseless fury. In the morning, we found 
that the tempest had sensibly abated, and ere the 
hour of ‘ tiffin’ arrived, the Swift was bowling merrily 
along with all her canvas spread. The mist had dis- 
appeared, and the sun shone from a sky so softly 
blue, that it was difficult to gaze upon it, and recall 
the gloomy scene of yesterday. Old Ocean, however, 
still maintained his rebellious aspect. Far as the eye 
could reach, the waves rolled in long regular undula- 
tions, tier above tier, like the ranges of an Alpine 
region, The Swift rocked to and fro, plunging and 
rolling in the heavy swell after a fashion calculated 
to destroy our equilibrium, and seriously to interfere 
with our equanimity. As the day wore on, however, 
the swell gradually subsided, and when the welcome 
bell again rung, at four p.m., we were gliding on the 
smooth surface of unruffied waters. 

Towards evening, another change came over the 
scene. A fog-bank, heavy and dense, came rolling 
up from the south, and quickly enveloped us in thick 
darkness. Unable to distinguish even the declining 
sun, we retreated to the saloon, and accepting the 
invitation of a friend, who sympathised with our 
admiration of a good old game, we were soon deep in 
the mysteries of backgammon. 

‘Land! land!’ shouted voices from the main-deck. 
Land in that part of the ocean? What could it 
mean? The board was incontinently abandoned, and 
a rush on deck ensued. Then we beheld a strange 
and unwonted spectacle. At first sight, we really 
seemed to be close in-shore, but a steady gaze dis- 
pelled the illusion. 

Overhead, the sky was clear and unclouded, for 
the fog had lifted, and was rolling away to the south- 
west, where it formed an immense crescent-shaped 
bank, which resembled rather a huge rocky barrier 
than an assemblage of vapour. The upper edge of 
this bank was as clearly defined against the blue sky 
as the sharp crest of a mountain-range ; and along the 
base, where it touched the water, there appeared a 
darker line—seemingly the shadow of the precipitous 
shore. The whole presented the appearance of a 
mountainous coast, along, and in dangerous proxi- 
mity to which the ship was passing. At the extreme 
westerly point, where the bank sloped to the horizon, 
the illusion was increased by the effects of sunset. 
A resplendent golden haze melting gradually into a 
delicate rosy blush, and that again paling into the 
blue of heaven, suggested the idea of sunrise, so that 
the gazer almost expected to behold the chariot of 
day roll over the crest of the shadowy mountain. A 
few sea-birds flitted about, like spectres, in the 
increasing gloom; and in the east hovered some ragged 
clouds, which the upward-glancing rays of the sun 


or we should have passed her unnoticed. As it was, 
only by straining the vision could we perceive her, 
dimly visible, like a spectral ship alongside. No 
living being was seen on her decks, and in a few 
minutes the fog again descended, and, like a thick 
curtain, completely shut her out from view. 
‘That vessel is lying-to on the wrong tack,’ said 
Captain P——. ‘The typhoon will surely take her 
aback before morning.’ 
* And then?’ 
‘Why, then, her owners will never hear of her 
in!’ 
To signalise, warning her of the danger, was impos- 
sible, for our signals could not have been seen; to 
go about and endeavour to get nearer, was perilous; 
so there was nothing for it but to drive on, and hope 
for the preservation of the unknown ship. Still, there 
were few amongst us who did not feel that the dinner 


tinted with vivid hues—fiery red and glowing orange 
—offering a strong contrast to the heavily looming 
cloud-land in the west. 

Gradually the various colours died out, the breeze 
came stealing over the water, the outlines of the 
fog-bank became disturbed, and in twenty minutes 
the whole was scattered and shapeless. 

The same evening we were just sitting down toa 
snug party of whist, when the officer of the watch 
entered the saloon, looking very anxious and per- 
plexed, and hesitatingly requested the captain to 
come on deck. His tone and manner arrested our 
attention, and visions of many possible calamities 
floated through our minds. 

‘ What is the matter?’ asked the captain. 

The mate explained that he had heard a strange 
Noise on the water, greatly resembling the sound of a 
fog-horn. The man at the wheel and a passenger 
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had also heard it. At first, he said, it seemed to 
come from a point to windward of us; but as the ship 
proceeded, the noise was repeated astern, as though 
we had passed the cause. 

The captain threw down his cards, and hastened on 
deck, and we followed the worthy skipper. Listening 
intently, we all heard a repetition of the alarming 
sound. Captain P—— pronounced it to be human 


voices screaming, as in distress; an old colonist | 


averred that it was a distant ‘ Coo-ee!’—the Austra- 
lian bushman’s call; and for my own part, I felt 
assured that I heard the seaman’s hail, ‘Ship ahoy!’ 
come faintly wailing over the dark ocean. 

The captain at once put the helm down, squared 
the main-yard, and burned a blue-light. Brightly 
and vividly the flame flashed across the waves, and, 
as if it was perceived, the cries were repeated again 
and again, and always from the same quarter. Differ 
as we might in our interpretation of their precise 
nature, we all agreed on the direction whence they 
came. ‘Then we called to mind the vessel so dimly 
perceived lying-to on the previous day, and there 
was no longer a doubt in the mind of any one of us 
that some poor wretches were tossing wearily in a 
boat, or on a raft, in the midst of the desolate ocean: 
desolate, indeed, in those latitudes, where few vessels 
sail save those bound to the Australias. ‘The victims 
of fire or wreck had floated past our ship, apparently 
unheard and unnoticed in the dark night. We 
pictured them to ourselves—hungry and half-naked, 
cold, wet, and weary—clinging to a few frail planks 
or spars. How hope must have cheered that wretched 
band when the dashing waves carried them along- 
side the tall vessel which they had beheld looming 
close by! How they had exerted the remnants of 
their expiring strength to make themselves heard! 
How fainter and fainter waned their hopes as they 
drifted past the ship without response! As the 
hoarse waters bore them astern, how expectation died, 
and in despair unutterable, they cast themselves along 
the timbers of the raft, with the conviction that their 
misery might be prolonged, but that destruction must 
inevitably overtake them at last! 

What were the feelings of the unfortunate cast- 
aways? What urgent, soul-engendered supplications 
would they not pour out! What heart-rending cries 
would ascend to the very throne of the Creator! 
Heaven have mercy upon them! What aid, what 
succour shall reach them, and deliver them from the 
jaws of death? What terrible sighs—what woful 
lamentations for iniquities committed in past times— 
what vows and protestations of amendment for the 
future! Alas! that future seems for ever lost in this 
world—for ever enduring in another ! 

Then we pictured those same helpless, wo-worn 
wretches, startled, gladdened by the far visible vivid 
blue-light. Joy! joy !—they have been heard. Help 
—life—restoration to home and kindred are at hand. 
Ere iong, they will ascend the sides of our ship, 
tenderly aided by rude hands, but kind and sympa- 
thising hearts. Who amongst us would not gladly 
yield up comfort and selfish ease, if to do so would 
benefit the rescued strangers ? 

Whilst these thouglits were rapidly passing through 
our excited minds, the captain had taken the neces- 
sary steps for the succour of the lonely seafarers. 
Slowly but surely the ship wore round, and returned 
on her track in search of them. Blue-lights were 
kept continually burning, and Mr Quain, the chief 
officer, shouted with stentorian energy ‘ Boat ahoy!’ 
Then we listened for a reply, in silence so intense 
that we could distinctly hear the beating of our own 
hearts. By this time, the intelligence had spread 
throughout the ship, and the crew and all the pas- 
sengers, young and old, had turned out to witness 
the result. Not a sound was heard amongst these 


people, one hundred and forty in number. Every 
breath was hushed, every tongue mute; in common 
parlance, a pin might have been heard had it fallen 
on the deck. Presently, over the murmuring waves 
came a faint sound. ‘There is the answer!’ we all 
exclaimed. It is impossible by dint of mere words to 
convey an adequate idea of the consequent excite- 
| ment: one of the lady-passengers absolutely fainted ; 
many shed silent tears; and the faces of the coldest 
and least sentimental men aboard were blanched with 
sympathising apprehension. 

Again the loud voice of the chief officer shouted 
‘Boat ahoy!’ and again, but this time nearer and 
more distinctly, the answering cry was heard. Almost 
at the same instant, a second response came from the 
opposite quarter. Good Heaven! were there, then, 
two boat-loads or raft-loads of sufferers? On sped 
the ship, to seek an answer to our painful thoughts. 
Lights were now burned both on the forecastle and 
at the stern. Nearer and nearer we approached the 
sounds, which became every moment more frequent 
and distinct. Presently, they appeared to be close at 
hand, and we peered anxiously through the gloom, in 
hope of discovering the source whence they emanated. 
We failed, however, to perceive anything, and our 
confusion—I had almost said our dismay—may be 
conceived when the cries were heard simultaneously 
from all quarters. We seemed to »e in the midst of 
a host of wailing wretches, who were nevertheless 
invisible. What mystery was this? 

Presently, an impression seized first one mind, 
then another, then more. Some ventured to whisper 
it—they grew bolder in their opinion—they made 
converts to their belief. Soon conviction seized upon 
all of us; the mate echoed it, the captain confirmed 
it. Was it?—— Yes, after all, it was the wild 
sea-birds calling to each other as they floated on the 
ocean! 

‘It is their mating season,’ said the captain quietly. 
‘Brace up the main-yards, and put the ship about, 
Mr Quain. And now, gentlemen, we will finish our 
whist.’ 

‘The captain is a gentleman,’ said we. ‘ A quick 
voyage is his delight, but he did not hesitate to risk 
the loss of a fair wind by going back in search of the 
supposed castaways; neither did he utter a single 
reproach to the officer who gave the false alarm.’ 

Whereupon we resumed our seat at the card-table, 
and cut him an honour. 


SONG. 


Drencuep by the wintry seas, 
Sullied and torn, 

Dove of the distant trees, 

Where wast thou born? 

Who, when the autumn breeze 
Rifted thy nest, 

Drove thee, with sighs like these, 
Straight to my breast? 


Spread not thy wings for me, 
White-plumaged dove; 

Whither should Sorrow flee, 

Cradled by Love? 

Wet though thy pinions be, 

Fair thine eyes shine; 

‘Tears, if they fell on thee, 

Trembled from mine. Cc. 
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